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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE succession of reports by specialised committees on the 
T nature and effects of the Marshall Plan is nearly ended, and 
the countries of Europe are already entering upon that ordeal by 
misunderstanding—and even by insult—which it is coming to recog- 
nise as one of the essential stages in the granting of American aid 
to the outside world. The Nourse Report on the impact of foreign 
aid on the domestic economy was published last Saturday. Its 
afgument, supported by some interesting figures, that the effect of 
large exports on the American economy is not likely to be dangerous, 
is reassuring ; but the first growls of the Republican opposition at 
the contention that there must be export controls and a maintenance 
of the present tax revenues are not. The Harriman report is 
emerging at last. By early next week all the information to be 
supplied by the Administration will have been handed over, and 
after that aid for Europe will be almost entirely at the mercy of 
Congress. This is the point at which the Governments and peoples 
of the sixteen countries represented at the Paris Conference will have 
to hold tight and try to distinguish the essentials from the inessentials 
in the spate of American oratory. Mr. Stassen’s extreme suggestion 
that there should be political clauses in the agreements—for example, 
clauses requiring that nationalisation schemes should not be pursued 
—is unlikely to be accepted, but it will certainly be made. Repre- 
sentative Knutson is going to strike at the root of the whole scheme 
by presenting a Bill to cut taxes by $4,000,000,000, and there will be 
attempts to pare down the figure of $6,000,000,000 required to close 
the gap in the European balance of payments with the United States 
in 1948. These, too, may be fought off. But the suggestions im- 
posing controls as a condition of aid—controls on the European 
economy, not on the American—are so numerous that some of them 
are likely to get through. They include the setting up of a Govern- 
ment corporation to supervise the programme, mraking the achieve- 
ment of production objectives a condition of further aid, and the 
blocking in special accounts of payments made by ultimate con- 
sumers for goods supplied under the plan. Each of these conditions 
might conceivably be accepted provided they were framed and 
applied in a sympathetic manner. But the utmost vigilance will have 
to be exercised to see that they do not, like some of the conditions 
of the loan to Britain, frustrate the benefits of the transaction. 


Municipal Politics 

The swing of municipal elections in Spain effected King Alfonso’s 
downfall in 1931. The swing of municipal elections in France last 
month has elevated General de Gaulle to such a position that the 
whole political scene is revolutionised. The swing of last week’s 
elections in this country will not have any such effect as that, nor 
is it to be desired that it should. The intrusion of national politics 
into municipal contests which ought to be fought on immediate local 
issues is regrettable; but Labour would have it so, and Labour 
must now read the writing on the wall. The hard fact that in 3,300 
contests Labour has lost 695 seats takes a lot of explaining away. 
It may be that subsidiary issues like the abolition of the basic petrol 
had a good deal to do with the result; if so, that argues a certain 
lack of proportion on the part of the electors. It may be that the 
Labour losses represent a revolt against an austerity régime which 
nobody likes. It may be that the general political pendulum has at 
last begun to swing, as it inevitably must. But that will be believed 
only when by-elections begin to go against the Government. No 
fewer than five are now pending, two of them in constituencies 
which are at present, and will almost certainly remain, Conservative. 
The other three may put the municipal elections in their proper 
light. In Gravesend, for example, where Conservatives gained five 
seats from Labour, a Conservative candidate is attacking a 7,000 
Labour majority. If he can make a substantial inroad into that, the 
lessons of the municipal elections will have to be taken seriously. 
In any case, to put 2,600 candidates in the field and see only 824 
of them elected is serious enough for Labour. The Scottish results 
tell the same story rather less emphatically. 


Pronouncements on Palestine 


There is very little sign in the statements on Palestine made by the 
American and Russian delegates at Lake Success during the past 
week of any will to face the realities of the situation. Mr. Herschel 
Johnson suggested that the British man ate should end and the life 
of separate Jewish and Arab States begin on July rst, 1948, the 
British remaining responsible for keeping order until that date. 
Thus he ignored the plain fact that the Arabs will not accept parti- 
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tion as a solution, the plain British statement that we will only 
implement a solution acceptable to both sides, and the recommenda- 
tion of the United Nations Special Committee that Palestine should 
be governed during an interim period of two years by an authority 
responsible to the United Nations. He also ignored his own previous 
suggestion that a voluntary force might be recruited by the United 
Nations to perform police duties. In fact, he ignored pretty well 
everything except the unwillingness of his own Government to send 
troops to Palestine to help implement the policy which it advocates. 
He even assumed, in defiance of all probability, that the danger of 
violence between Jews and Arabs is so small that the presence of a 
United Nations advisory and supervisory commission would be 
sufficient to ensure a peaceful change-over. The Russian proposal 
that the British should leave by January Ist, 1948, and that partition 
should then be implemented by the Security Council through a 
commission of all its members, showed a little more willingness to 
take a positive line, but it contained the usual gratuitous insult to 
British motives in Palestine and a very ominous suggestion that the 
Soviet Government would have to be satisfied that the govern- 
ments set up were democratic, according to the peculiar Russian 
definition. So far the British Government has shown no intention 
of modifying its firm intention to withdraw from Palestine unless 
an acceptable solution is found by the United Nations. That is the 
one fixed point in the Palestine question. Logically the Govern- 
ment’s next step should be to announce the date for withdrawal and 
the steps by which that withdrawal will be accomplished. 


The Trouble in Kashmir 


Though the military situation about Srinagar, thanks to the flow 
of airborne reinforcements from Indian territory, is not desper ite, 
the outlook in Kashmir permits of no optim'sm. With the harvest 
gathered and winter closing down on the hills, the bands of raiders 
converging on the capital will not lack reinforcements ; and though 
the garrison of Srinagar inay deny the “invaders” the city’s loot, 
which is in most cases their main incentive, this will be small con- 
solation to the defenceless villagers who form the majority of 
Kashmir’s population. Nor is there any real reason to hope that, 
from the political angle, this nasty affair can be settled without 
further imperilling the precarious concord existing between India and 
Pakistan. It is true that India has proposed that a plebiscite should— 
eventually—be held in Kashmir to determine the wishes of the in- 
habitants, roughly three-quarters of whom are Moslem. But mean- 
while she has provisionally accepted the accession of the Hindu 
Maharajah, and is taking—in an emergency which left her no other 
choice—military action against insurgents whom their co-religionists 
in Pakistan inevitably, if not very realistically, regard as crusaders. 
Their political immaturity leads both sides to poison the atmosphere 
with unnecessarily partisan statements, and there is a real danger 
that some incident, of the kind which is almost bound to occur in 
confused fighting, may precipitate a major crisis between the Union 
and the Dominion. 


“ 


Criminal Law Reform 


The new Criminal Justice Bill largely reproduces the terms of the 
admirable measure introduced in the House of Commons by Lord 
Templewood, then Sir Samuel Hoare, in 1938 and dropped because 
it could not be carried into law before the war intervened. The 
mouf of the new measure is reformation. Prison may deter, but it 
also hardens. Even in Borstal institutions many minor offenders 
run the risk of being seriously contaminated, but that is a risk that 
cannot be altogether removed. The main purpose of the new Bill 
is to keep young offenders out of prison unless by repeated law- 
breaking they leave no other alternative open. Prison for any 
offender under 21 is ruled out unless no other treatment seems 
possible, and the extensive provision of remand centres and of deten- 
tion centres for persons between 14 and 21 whose offence is too 
serious for a fine and not serious enough for a term of imprison- 
ment is fully in line with modern ideas. The abolition of corporal 
punishment except in prison—where ferocious attacks on warders 
do not lend themselves easily to any other punishment—will be 


generally approved. On the proposed abolition of the Prison Com- 
missioners there may well be two minds ; the Commissioners haye 
done consistently admirable work and the advantage of merging 
them in the general activities of the Home Office is not clear. Byt 
the main interest of the Bill centres round one subject which it does 
not mention—the retention or abolition of capital punishment. 
That is likely to be left to a free vote of the House of Commons, 
where a large number of members have already given their support 
to a motion for the abolition of the penalty for an experimental 
period of five years. That is a practical proposal which it may be 
hoped will be accepted by the Government. As was shown in The 
Spectator recently, 900 murders were committeed in the years 
1939-45 inclusive, and for one reason or another no more than &2 
persons were executed. That seems to suggest that the claims for the 
death penalty as a deterrent are much over-rated; the humane and 
even religious arguments against it are very strong. 


National Assistance 


The National Assistance Bill, published at the end of last week, 
clears up a confused situation. The Poor Law instituted in Tudor 
times made the local community responsible for its needy persons ; 
but the State has come to perform more and more services, and up 
to now it has been organising financial assistance to all in need except 
for the blind, the tuberculous, and a number of misce laneous cate- 
gories which are still the responsibility of local authorities. The 
Bill puts an end to the Poor Law ; the State is taking complete charge. 
There are no longer to be, in Lord Beveridge’s words, “ two or more 
large organisations performing precisely the same functions.” A 
National Assistance Board is now to deal with the needs of al! persons 
of sixteen and over. There are two points to be specially noted 
here. One is that the danger of over-centralisation is being avo'ded ; 
regulations are to be drafted and submitted to Parliament, but local 
officers will be given discretionary powers in deal'ng with individual 
cases. The other is that the Means Test is being discarded ; in the 
assessment of need no account will be taken of the earnings of sons 
and daughters. Meanwhile the local authorities, relieved of the 
duty of organising assistance, are, in the second part of the Bill, given 
new duties. They are to provide accommodation for those in need 
of care—not the sick (who will be the responsibility of the Natonal 
Health Service) but the old and feeble. Permanent comfortable 
accommodation is to be offered at hostels, where, to avoid any stigma 
of poverty, a minimum of 21s. a week is to be charged. ‘Thus resi- 
dents with pensions of 26s. weekly will retain 5s. for pocket money. 
Local authorities are also urged to extend to the deaf, dumb and 
crippled the welfare services—advice, instruction, the marketing of 
goods—which up to now they have provided only for the bhind. 
Thus the Bill not only tidies up, but increases services ; it completes 
the new scheme of social legislation. 


Parliamentary Honour 


In expelling Mr. Garry Allighan from membership of the House 
of Commons on October 30th the House set something of a pre- 
cedent. Cases of expulsion have not been numerous ; the two most 
recent were those of Horatio Bottom!ey in 1922 and Charles Brad- 
laugh in 1882; and neither of them bore much analogy to this. 
The charge against Mr. Allighan was that in an article in the 
World’s Press News he alleged that the way journalists obtained 
news from Members of Parliament was by offering them money OF 
plying them with drink, and of his subsequent evidence on cath 
before the Committee of Privileges, the Committee said plainly that 
it could not be accepted. In such circumstances the only question was 
as to the nature of the penalty to be inflicted. That was left to the 
free vote of the House, and in such matters the judgement of the 
House rarely errs. The Government’s proposal of suspension for 
six months, with the loss for the period of Parliamentary salary, was 
felt to be altogether inadequate, aud an amendment calling for 
expulsion was carried by 175 votes to 75. Satisfactory features of the 
decision were the decisive character of the vote—expulsion by 4 
narrow majority would have been peculiarly unfortunate—and that 
the votes of the offending Member’s own party (102) were sufficient 
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alone to determine his fate. What might have been a prolonged 
controversy was avoided by the Government’s wise decision to reject 
that part of the Committee’s report which suggested that proceed- 
ings at a Party meeting might in certain circumstances be protected 
by privilege. Mr. Evelyn Walkden, charged with “ corruptly accept- 
ing payment for the disclosure of information about matters to be 
proceeded with in Parliament obtained from other Members. under 
the obligation of secrecy,” must be counted fortunate to have escaped 
with no more than a reprimand. The objection of several Members 
to the form of indictment, as suggesting that disclosure of proceed- 
ings at a Party meeting is punishable, was entirely reasonable. 


Labour Control and Economic Policy 


It was surprising that, within a few days of Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
statement that the whole production plan was jeopardised by the 
fact that labour was not moving to key industries sufficiently quickly, 
the proposal to annul the Control of Engagements Order should have 
attracted so much support from all parts of the House of Commons, 
The Order is limited in scope, set about by many safeguards, and 
due to be completely reconsidered at the end of 1948. It is not the 
intention of the Government or of anyone else that it shall be used 
to direct any person into work which he does not freely choose 
unless he behaves in a thoroughly unreasonable manner. It is, of 
course, all to the good that al! liberal-minded men should on this 
occasion assert the fact that any such measure could lead to breach 
of human freedom and that therefore its application should be 
vigilantly watched. ‘There is little harm even in the House of 
Commons’ more picturesque members introducing such terms as 
“tyranny” and “slavery” for the sake of oratorical effect. But it 
is dangerous as well as wrong to suggest that the logical conclusion 
of a policy of limited control of engagement is unlimited industrial 
conscription. It is not. It is its illogical conclusion, If the country 
is determined not to have industrial conscription it will not have it. 
It is Marxist rather than liberal doctrine that some successions of 
economic events are inevitable. The obvious duty of the House of 
Commons is to maintain that lively sense of the value of personal 
liberty which it displayed on Monday and at the same time to 
consider very carefully whether the failure of labour to go where it 
is most needed is the root cause of the present economic malaise or 
merely a symptom of it. 





Smaller “ Spectators ”’ 


This week The Spectator, in common with other 
periodicals, suffers a cut of 10 per cent. in its paper ration; the 
quantity allotted, instead of being 35 per cent. of the pre-war ration, 
will be 314 per cent. That means that either the circulation or the 
size of the paper must be cut by ro per cent. To reduce the circula- 
tion at a time when it is steadily rising would be extremely unde- 
sirable, and the other alternative is being adopted. A ro per cent. 
cut on our normal size of 32 pages would mean a reduction to 29 
pages, but since for technical reasons The Spectator is paged in 
multiples of four, any reduction must be to 28. A loss of four pages, 
divided between editorial matter and advertisements, would be re- 
grettable, but all the essential features of the paper could be 
preserved. For the present, indeed, as a result of various adjustments, 
it will only be necessary to fall back on the 28zpage paper in alter- 
nate weeks, but it may well be that before long the 32-page papers 
will have to go altogether. Advertisement space, and consequently 
of course advertisement revenue, is being cut, and by varying the 
number of advertisement pages the editorial matter can be kept 
at 21 pages for both the 28-page and the 32-page paper. This 
inevitably involves some ‘sacrifice. One feature, “On the Air,” must 
be dropped till better days return, and the space allotted to “ Letters 
to the Editor ” and to book reviews must be slightly reduced ; writers 
of letters can help considerably by aiming resolutely at brevity. On 
the whole, little change will be noticeable in The Spectator, 
but we desire, as always, to make clear to our readers 
what the position is. 


weekly 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS week in Parliament started with the very welcome announce- 
ment by Mr. Mayhew that M. Mikolajczyk had arrived in this 
country, which was received with general satisfaction, despite a 
lengthy and rather complicated supplementary question by Mr, 
Piratin. It was a fitting prelude to the main business of the day, 
since the maintenance of freedom and the rights of free men were 
recurrent themes in the subsequent speeches. Most striking of these 
was the opening speech of Mr. Rhys Davies, who moved the annul- 
ment of the Control of Engagement Order. Time has not stilled 
his native eloquence nor quenched the fire of his old-time Radicalism, 
It was a fine speech to listen to, and a fine thing that such speeches 
are made in a large and attentive House. Mr. Rhys Davies’s speech 
was a proclamation of an ancient faith, the faith in individual liberty, 
The gospel which he had preached was that Socialism would provide 
greater personal liberty and freedom for the worker than capitalism. 
“If hon. Members today will convince me that we cannot have as 
much individual freedom in a Socialist society as we could get under 
capitalism, I am opposed to a planned Socialist State.” 
* o * * 

The Motion was appropriately seconded by Mr. D. R. Grenfell, 
veteran of the Trade Union movement and of the Socialist Party. 
Mr. Grenfell does not deploy quite the same rigorous, eruptive 
eloquence as that of Mr. Rhys Davies ; but his speech, fortified by 
his long industrial associations and the personal respect and affection 
in which he is rightly held, was scarcely less effective. Later came 
speeches in support of the motion from the Conservative and Liberal 
Opposition, with a characteristically fine speech from Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, calm and cogent in its forensic persuasiveness. Good 
supporting speeches came from Mr. Byers, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, 
and Mr. Manningham-Buller. So far as the Ministers were con- 
cerned, probably no more difficult task could have been given to two 
such staunch Trade Unionists as Mr. Isaacs and Mr, Ness Edwards 
than the defence of this Order. Both, however, stonewalled doggedly 
and not inexpertly, in speeches which were really a series of replies 
to questions and points of view launched at them from all sides. The 
most effective supporting speech came from Mr, Jay, and the debate 
closed with the Control of Engagement Order securing a safe majority. 

* * * * 

Tuesday was a domestic day, devoted to a discussion on the pro- 
cedure of the House. As such it was to a large extent caviare to the 
general. Unfortunately the debate had to continue into the small 
hours, and suffered in consequence, All debates deteriorate in the 
small hours, and the only circumstance that really justifies such 
nocturnal activity is the concentration of the House on some great 
theme or hotly contested issue. The main burden of justifying the 
Government’s proposals in regard to procedure fell upon Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Chuter Ede. Mr. Morrison is, of course, an 
old hand as Leader of the House. Mr. Chuter Ede, however, proved 
an able Deputy. He not only appears to be reasonable: he is 
reasonable. He not only is sensible: he appears to be sensible. And, 
taken together, this is an admirable equipment for soothing and 
persuading the House. For the Opposition Captain Crookshank was 
facile princeps, with good supporting fire from Mr. Pickthorn, 
Colonel Ropner, Sir John Mellor, and of course Lord Winterton. 

* x * *e 

One unfortunate effect of the late sitting was the thin attendance 
for the important Burma Debate on Wednesday. This may have 
had its effect in preventing the Prime Minister from rising to the 
occasion. His delivery was hardly impressive, and he dealt with 
certain points of detail which could perhaps better have been left to 
a subsequent speaker. I felt too that the paucity of the attendance, 
particularly on the Government Benches, made Mr. Churchill 
unusually piano in the earlier part of his speech. For this he com- 
pensated later, however, with a  characteristically robust and 
powerful conclusion. Of later speakers Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Raikes and 
Mr. Nicolson were good. Mr. Nicolson, in particular, speaking with 
his usual patent sincerity, was listened to with the respectful atten- 
tion always accorded by the House to a Member genuinely differing 
from the majority of his Party D. C. W.-S. 
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LABOUR AND THE LORDS 


HE text of the Bill to amend the Parliament Act of 1911 by 

reducing by a year the period by which the House of Lords 
can delay the passage into law of a Bill that the Commons has 
approved will intensify rather than diminish the hostility which 
the Prime Minister’s announcement of the Government’s inten- 
tions aroused. There is not the smallest justification for such a 
measure. The House of Lords, opposed as its political complexion 
is to that of the Government of the day, has acted with scrupulous 
fairness towards the Government Bills that have come up to it, 
substantially improving many of them, notably the Transport Bill, 
and neither rejecting nor mutilating any ; when its amendments 
did not commend themselves to the Government it refrained from 
pressing them. That, it may be said, and is being said by the 
Government's supporters, was because the House of Lords knew 
that any Bills passed by the Commons in the first three sessions 
of a Parliament could be carried into law over the Lords’ veto 
under the provisions of the Parliament Act of 1911 ; a Bill intro- 
duced, as the Steel Nationalisation Bill seems likely to be, in the 
fourth session could be held up till after the end of the existing 
Parliament. As to that, the Lords might or might not reject the 
Steel Bill. In any case, the intervention of a General Election has 
no effect on the operation of the Parliament Act. If a Bill is passed 
by the Commons in three successive sessions, which may perfectly 
well be the last two sessions of an old Parliament and the first of 
a new, it becomes law in spite of the Lords. There is no vital 
urgency, even from the Government’s point of view, about the 
Steel Bill ; if there were it would have been introduced this session. 
And from the public point of view there would be substantial 
advantage in the intervention of a General Election during the 
Bill’s passage, so that the country might pronounce on it. 

But that, of course, is the last thing the Government wants. It 
is determined—some of its members more determined.than others— 
to get the Bill through, with the driving force of the majority 
in this Parliament behind it. There is every conceivable argument 
against that. It is impossible to contend that nationalisation will 
increase efficiency. The industry has raised itself by its own efforts 
to a level of efficiency unparalleled in its history, and its output is 
exceeding the Government’s highest estimates. To interfere with 
it now would be to deal a disastrous blow at the country’s pros- 
perity, for the trades dependent on steel are multitudinous, and 
to disorganise the source of their supply would be to disorganise 
them all. That, no doubt, is why nothing is being heard about 
nationalising steel this session. But the position will be precisely 
the same next session, and the hotheads in the Cabinet seem 
resolved that steel shall be nationalised then whatever the conse- 
quences. For that reason the Bill to amend the Parliament Act 
can be no straightforward measure, referring, as new legislation 
regularly does, to the future. It must have retrospective effect. 
To cite its first clause: “ The Parliament Act, 1911, shall have 
effect, and shall be deemed to have had effect from the beginning 
of the session in which the Bill for this Act originated, as if . . .” 
It proceeds, in language too tortuous to be worth quoting, to 
provide that a Bill rejected a second time by the Lords shall be 
available for the Royal Assent as soon as the Parliament Act Bill 
is passed, without the need for a third passage through the 
Commons, even though it was passed the first and second time 
before this new amending measure passed, i.e., under the exist- 
ing procedure, which requires passage through the Commons in 
three successive sessions. The amending measure will be intro- 
duced, and no doubt passed, this session. If the Lords reject 
it, it can be passed again in 1948-49 and 1949-50. If meanwhile 


the Steel Bill has been introduced and passed in the Commons 
in 1948-49 and (if necessary) in 1949-50, it becomes law under 
the new procedure in spite of the Lords’ rejection, without the 


need for a third passage through the Commons, i.e., before this 
Parliament reaches its appointed limit. 

This is not only disingenuous but unnecessary, for it would be 
perfectly easy, as has been said, to pass the Steel Bill under the 
present procedure in the last two sessions of the present Parlia- 
ment and the first of the next, provided always that the Labour 
Party is still in power after the General Election. If jt is no 
harm will have been done, even from its own point of view. 
If it is not its Steel Bill manifestly ought not to have been 
passed at all. But the whole affair needs to be considered from a 
totally different point of view. There is, unquestionably, a case 
for amending the Parliament Act of 1911, but not in this way. 
The Act was an improvised measure framed to meet the challenge 
of an immediate emergency. Two steps were recognised to be 
necessary in the case of the House of Lords, to change its compo- 
sition and to limit its power to thwart the will of the Commons 
indefinitely. The latter purpose was accomplished, and the 
moderation of the Asquith Government, in the face of prolonged 
provocation, in requiring a Bill to be passed by the Commons 
in three successive sessions before it became law may be con- 
trasted with the precipitancy of the present Government in the 
face of no provocation at all. What was left over from the 
Parliament Act of 1911 was the reform of the House of Lords 
itself. The need for such reform was explicitly recognised in 
the preamble of the Act, which read: 

“And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a 
popular instead of a hereditary basis, but such substitution 
cannot immediately be brought into operation. .. .” 

That could not be effected in the stress of the moment, and 
before it could be the war of 1914 intervened. In 1917-18 the 
whole question was considered by a Conference of Members of 
both Houses over which Viscount Bryce presided, but nothing 
came of its deliberations, and its findings were not such as were 
likely to commend themselves generally. The Coalition Govern- 
ment of 1922 carried in the House of Lords certain resolutions 
regarding the reform of that Chamber, but the Government fell 
before it could take action. Rather similar proposals were carried 
under the Baldwin Government in 1927. 

It might have been suvposed that the proposal to put the 
House of Lords on a popular instead of a hereditary basis was 
calculated to appeal to the present Government. It certainly 
would if Ministers desired to see a strong and efficient Second 
Chamber. Whether they do is in fact doubtful. The trend in 
Labour circles seem to be all toward Single Chamber govern- 
ment, under which a Ministry with a safe majority in the House 
of Commons, even though, as is the case today, backed by only 
a minority of votes in the country, could force through as many 
revolutionary measures as it chose in the space of five years. 
Such a situation as that is full of danger, and this country, m 
which harmony and progress have been habitually achieved by 
the way of toleration and compromise, is of all countries one in 
whose constitution an efficient and representative Second Chamber 
should play an indispensable part. If the Government, in its 
desire to revise the Parliament Act, had applied itself to that 
aspect of the question it would have been supported from all 
sides. Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords, offers his support to begin with. The 
best that can be said of a Chamber of 840 members, the great 
majority of whom never attend debates, is that within the limit 
of its powers it works reasonably well. It contains a number of 
men of wide knowledge and experience in many varied spheres 
and its debates are of a higher average standard than those in the 
Commons. But the hereditary princivle is quite beyond defence ; 
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the fact that the House contains af overwhelming Conservative 
majority, which can always be whipped up to vote in case of 
need, robs it of all claim to impartiality. Two questions need to 
be answered: Is a Second Chamber needed? To which the reply 
must be unhesitatingly Yes. And, What should the composition 
and powers of a Second Chamber be? On that much might be 
said. Few would advocate investing it with such powers as are 
wielded, for example, by the United States Senate. The executive 
must always be mainly associated with the Commons, and with 
the Commons the control of finance must rest. But a body 
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dependent on popular election, direct or indirect, and with its 
members holding their seats on a longer tenure than members 
of the House of Commons, and retiring one-third at a time, would 
be a more stable representative of the popular will than a Chamber 
resulting from a single General Election, afd possess all the neces- 
sary qualities of a revising Chamber. If the Government had 
appointed, or would still appoint, a strong committee to consider 
such problems as these it would be serving the public interest 
far better than by the provocative and divisive step it is taking 
simultaneously with its appeal for national unity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact of Mr. Winant’s death is almost as tragic as the manner 
Ts it. In many ways he was a unique figure—shy, awkward, 
almost uncouth, generally looking as though his clothes had been 
made for someone else. He was like no recent American Ambassador, 
perhaps no American Ambassador at all, in London—the very anti- 
thesis in most ways of his successor Mr. Lewis Douglas. For in 
spite of the history he had made in the past as Governor of New 
Hampshire (for three terms) and Director of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva it is as war-time Ambassador of the United States 
in London that Winant will be remembered. Never did this country 
have a more loyal, sincere or understanding friend, and the regard 
in which he was held by President Roosevelt made his appointment 
here the more valuable. Though he was still in office during the 
first few months of the present Government’s régime it was with 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden that he was brought into the closest 
contact, and both of them held him in the very highest regard and 
esteem, The cause of his death may or may not be explained. It 
almost looks as though, when in writing his memoirs he threw his 
mind back over the past and contemplated the gloomy present, 

the heavy and the weary weight, 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
became more oppressive than he could tolerate. That would justify 
the comment of one of his New Hampshire friends that “ Winant 
was a war-casualty.” 
* * . * 

[he proposal to allocate a considerable quantity of the United 
States gold reserve at Fort Knox for the purpose of stabilising 
European currencies is interesting less because of Mr. Bevin’s recent 
proposal, not well received across the Atlantic, for utilising the 
Fort Knox reserve, than because of the views of a greater financial 
authority than the Foreign Minister would claim to be. A few 
weeks ago the Dutch weekly paper, The Haagsche Post, published 
a most interesting article in which en English writer, captured by 
the Germans, described a journey he had taken in a prison van 
in company with Dr. Schacht in the later days of the war to a 
concentration camp—I think Dachau. The two talked freely of 
every aspect of the war and of post-war prospects such as they 
might be. On the financial aspect the former President of the 
Reichsbank, as might be expected, held definite views. On one point 
he was particularly emphatic—that it would be essential for America 
to release a large part of her stored gold and use it as backing for 
European currencies, which could maintain their stability in no other 
way. American financiers seem now to have reached precisely the 
same conc.usion, 

* * * * 

Visitors to the House of Commons, both British and foreign, often 
express surprise that there is no time-limit to the speeches, and 
they well may, considering the length of some of the utterances 
they have to listen to. But whenever the subject comes up the 
House shows itself as resolutely opposed to any such limitation 
as it is to the idea of occupying a Chamber capable of accommodating 
much more than half the total membership. The Select Committee 
on Procedure, whose report has been discussed in the House this 
week, glanced at the proposal once again, in considering a compre- 
hensive memorandum on procedure submitted by the Clerk of the 
House, but us always it was rejected out of hand. The thing is too 


- difficult. 


If there were 2 definite time-limit fixed it would have to 
vary as between important and unimportant debates, and it would 
fetter many speakers whom the House would willingly hear at length 
If, on the other hand, it were left to the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees to pull an orator up at his discretion, the task would 
be intolerably invidious. So the House wi.l go on listening to 
succinct speeches, which it likes, and prolix speeches which it does 
But the briefer speakers are more likely to be called. 

. o * * 


not. 


It is worth noting that at last week’s municipal elections 194 
Communists stood and 194 Communists were defeated—a fact which 
The Daily Worker finds it rather difficult to explain away. This is 
in line with the general ebb of the Communist tide in most countries 
in Europe, but it is well to be cautious in drawing deductions from 
it. Communists have other ways of working than by standing for 
pubtic office ; to secure key positions in trade unions, both nationally 
and locally, often suits their purposes better, and there are real 
dangers to nat'onal stability there. Whatever Mr. Arthur Horner’s 
personal virtues may be, no one can feel satisfied that the most 
important trade union post in the country—that of secretary of the 
National Union of Mineworkers—should be held by an ardent Com- 
munist. Unfortunately, the average trade union member takes little 
interest in the election of officials, and a small minority who know 
what they want can generally get what they want. 

. 7 o * 

No one on earth, I imagine, wi.l challenge the justice of the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to the relief organisations of the Society 
of Friends in Britain and America. If building up the old waste 
places and caring for the prostrate victims of war is a true work 
for peace then the claims of the Friends’ Relief Service (now in 
process of being absorbed into the wider Friends’ Service Council) 
have few rivals. The work in Germany is quiet, unadvertised, but 
by general consent efficient and effective. The only thing the workers 
find unsatisfactory is that in order to keep themselves fit for their 
work they are compelled to jive on better rations than the Germans 

* * * * 

Two wills reported in the papers in the past week offer a curious 
contrast. Sir Holman Gregory, K.C., who was Recorder of London, 
left £8,000 odd ; Mr. Frank Hodges, who was at one time a miners’ 
agent, then for a short time a Labour M.P. and secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, left £132,959. In the former 
case, of course, the testator may well have made certain dispositions 
in his lifetime. Mr. Hodges’ success has some resemblance with 
the theme of thar interesting film, “ Fame is the Spur.” He ended 
by aligning himself with “ Big Business ” and accumulated director- 
ships in many prosperous companies. Even so, the size of his 
fortune is surprising. 

7 * * * 

A word more on “allergic.” Some English dictionaries, I am 
told, do fulfil expectations. Of the selection sent me I find the Little 
Oxford Dictionary (my Concise O.D. is silent on “ allergic”) most 
to the point. Its entry is 

ALLERGY—Condition marked by a different reaction on a 
re-infection. 
ALLERGIC—Having this condition ; (collog.) antipathetic to 
It is only the collog. that interests most of us. JANUS. 
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THIRD FORCE IN FRANCE 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 


EXT to the formation of the Cominform, the results of the 

local-government elections have contributed most to the sim- 
plification of the French political background. If the parties (as 
described in these columns) do still exist, the triumph of the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, the rout of the Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire and the set-back of the Communists have 
brought about a new situation which, though obviously temporary, 
represents a decisive step forward. No one can hold that French 
politics are not dynamic. 


In no other country has the Polish Conference been so costly’ 


te the Communists. The social unrest inspired by Moscow and the 
prolonged political use of strikes were so disagreeable that, in Paris 
where these moves were most blatant, an absolute majority went 
to the Rassemblement. Violent abuse of the U.S.A. found no echo 
in the hearts of the electors, and the attitude of relentless aggression 
towards the “social traitors” only succeeded in bestowing on the 
Socialist Party a much-wanted artificial vigour. What the Com- 
munists lost in seats at the City Councils (32,703 in 1947 instead 
of 40,339 in 1945) went mostly to the Marxist Socialists, although 
it cannot be denied that the R.P.F. did gain some formerly Com- 
munist votes, and made good the losses inflicted on the Socialists 
by de Gaulle. In fact, instead of suffering the electoral havoc 
it expected, M. Ramadier’s party more or less maintained itself. 
Hence the new Socialist-inspired Rassemblement (a fashionable 
word indeed in French political vocabulary). Hence what is now 
commonly called the Third Force. 


It is a remarkable fact that, although on the eve of the elections 
nothing solid seemed to stand between the Communists and de 
Gaulle’s Rally, a movement has since emerged which may be called 
upon to play an important, if-temporary, réle in the next few months. 
What are the meaning and purposes of this Third Force? From a 
legislative angle it is almost entirely a two-party association of 
the Marxist-Socialists and the non-Marxist-Socialists—the Section 
Francaise de V'Internationale Ouvriére and the Mouvement Ré- 
publicain Populaire—with the backing of a few odd Radicals and 
Independents, which constitutes the majority, and a very narrow 
one at that (twenty votes) supporting M. Ramadier’s Government. 
It does not hesitate to condemn the two other movements equally 
as “enemies of the Republic.” Indeed, amongst the Socialists, 
despite many tacit Jocal coalitions against the Communists, the atti- 
tude towards de Gaulle is one of total misunderstanding, and their 
official organ, the Populaire, is as violent against the “ Caesarian 
peril” as against the “Russian Fifth Column.” From a national 
angle the Third Force comprises all who have decided that appease- 
ment of the extreme Left can have no practical results, but also 
do not wholly approve of de Gaulle’s methods of attack and mis- 
trust some of his more Right-wing followers. Thus—and this may 
be the key to the future—while the Communists pretend to make 
no distinction between the Rally and the Third Force (both branded 
as the “ American Party ”), the synchronisation of parliamentary and 
non-parliamentary promoters of a middle camp is not complete. 


The Third Force has been very severe in condemning the R.P.F.’s 
lack of programme, particularly in the economic field, but it has 
not succeeded in presenting one itself. The gulf is wide between 
Left-wing Socialists who have been demanding reinforced State 
control and Right-wing Socialists, together with the members of the 
M.R.P., who, in harmony with M. Ramadier’s personal views, are 
becoming more and more.liberal. The controversy is identical with 
that between Conservatives and Labour on the other side of the 
Channel. M. Ramadier’s position, which the decrease of members of 
his Cabinet from twenty-two to thirteen did little to strengthen, 
is so weak that it is questionable whether he would have survived 
the vote of confidence had not General de Gaulle’s uncompromising 
statement on the day after the elections acted like a whip on the 


Pari 
more restive and hesitant members of the Assembly. The po 
was one of indignation. And the Press of the Third Force repre- 
sented the General’s declaration, inviting the Assembly to dissolve 
itself, as an “undisguised menace to democracy.” 

In Great Britain g similar situation would cause the Prime Minister 
to appeal to the country with unanimous approval. But in France 
although the average voter would think such an action logical, he 
Deputy has always tended to consider that he is not only the 
Delegate of the sovereign people, but also, however temporarily, the 
sovereign himself. Therefore (in disapproval of the General as well 
as of the Communists) the Parliamentary Third Force gave half- 
hearted support to a Government whose programme is stil] a 
mystery ; a Government which, it is convinced, is born to die. The 
Prime Minister’s chief asset is that neither the Assembly nor the 
President of the Republic can find a more efficient successor— 
unless, as is not unlikely, M. Léon Blum is willing to preside over 
a Centre Cabinet which might include M. Paul Reynaud as 
Finance Minister. On the other hand, General de Gaulle has made 
it clear that he will not accept power without the instruments which 
he deems indispensable to the fulfilment of his task—a constitution 
half-way between the American and British systems and a new 
electoral law on the British pattern. There is little chance of his 
“changing his mind, convinced as he is that the Third Force does not 
correspond to any reality, and is, in any case, wholly incapable of 
dealing with the impending Communist-sponsored political agitation 
and economic collapse. 

Hence a dilemma which time alone will solve. For when the 
question is asked: Does the present Constitution allow an immediate 
appeal to the country? the answer is no. Only after one and a- 
half years can the President ef the Republic, with the approval of 
the Cabinet and of the Speaker of the National Assembly, pronounce 
its dissolution. But as the Constitution can be modified forthwith, 
should Parliament decide to 40 so—without a referendum by a 
majority of two-thirds of the Assembly, or a majority of three-fifths 
in both Chambers, or with a referendum by a simple majority in 
both Chambers—the query may well be somewhat hypocritical. 
When politicians and leading journalists talk and write about ideas 
and programmes, struggles and defences, they know that they are 
not being frank, and that the problem lies elsewhere. It is, above 
all, a human problem. A Government worthy of the name is formed 
by statesmen. Where are those to be found? How can a 
ministerial team be constituted, efficient, energetic, decided and, 
most important of all, united in purpose and methods? While the 
Third Force is searching for such a combination of personalities 
within its own ranks, some of its more moderate elements, realising 
the impossibility of finding it, are not entireJy forgetful of de Gaulle’s 
formidable national capital, however little enthusiasm they may 
feel for him personally. Indeed, were the General in a position 
to submit a team to the nation, the last-minute attempt of the 
Third Force to justify a fight on two fronts would meet with little 
response. But de Gaulle is still, as ever, a lonely man. Neither the 
more prominent politicians nor the more able technicians have 
tallied to him. The better known amongst his supporters arouse 
little public ardour. New men behind him have yet to prove their 
worth. 

In a country like France, however, where stability is not the 
keynote, where the great majority of the electorate is apt to change 
its mind with surprising rapidity, it is indispensable to distinguish 
between the essential and the non-essential. Now what is essential 
in French politics is that which appeals to the imagination as well 
as to the logic of the nation. There is de Gaulle’s trump card. 
Therefore, in the game that is now being played between the “ three 
forces,” the first rubber between de Gaulle and the Third Force is 
perhaps not quite fair. The common feeling is that only when this 
has been won will the real game begin. 
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PATTERN OF AGGRESSION 


By MAJOR TUFTON BEAMISH, M.P. 


HE fact of Russia’s cynical disregard for international obligations 
is no longer news. Noz is Russia’s highly efficient propaganda 
machine which pours an unending torrent-of scorn and abuse on all 
we do and on all the principles of justice and toleration in which 
we believe. Less generally understood than this framework of the 
international Communist pattern is the more detailed pattern in 
those countries already in the Soviet grip or directly threatened by 
it. A visit to Poland last year, and recent visits to Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary have enabled me to meet men like Botnaras in Rumania, 
Rakosi and Vas in Hungary, Berman and Bierut in Poland, as well 
as leading Opposition figures, businessmen and ecclesiastics, and 
to study the more detailed pattern of aggression at close quarters. 
The pattern of aggression seems to fall naturally under five heads: 
political, economic, military, religious and educational. Political 
measures cover the suppression of the Opposition in all its forms, 
including its organs of publicity, and the integration of the foreign 
policy of the country concerned with that of the Soviet Union. In 
the first instance Soviet influence was used to put friendly régimes 
in power. In the case of Poland, for example, the creation of the 
Lublin Committee was co-ordinated with the “ trial ” of the sixteen 
Poles in Moscow. In Rumania, when other Soviet machinations 
had failed in spite of three coalitions having been broken up by 
Communist action, the personal intervention of M. Vyshinsky in 
March, 1945, forced King Michael to dismiss General Radescu’s 
Government and appoint Dr. Groza as Prime Minister of the 
National Democratic Front. The next step is the gradual liquida- 
tion of the Opposition, and especially of its leaders. Cooked elec- 
tions, the discovery of “Fascist plots” and “conspiracies with 
foreign agents,” elaborately staged “trials” on the Soviet pattern, 
the torture of witnesses, the ruthless censorship and finally the 
elimination of the Opposition Press and denial of the right of free 
speech and assembly, culminate in the withdrawal of the mandates 
of Opposition Deputies and the imprisonment or judicial murder 
of their leaders. Hence Mr. Mikolajczyk’s arrival in England. 

The capture of key posts in the administration is an essential to 
success in order to compensate for weakness in numbers. The 
Ministry of the Interior in the hand of Radkiewicz in Poland, Rajk 
in Hungary, Yugov in Bulgaria, Georgescu in Rumania, and 
Rankovic in Yugoslavia, is priority one. This gives control of the 
secret police. A Minister of Justice who can purge the judiciary 
is important. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the War Ministry, 
the Ministry of Education and absolute control over Press censor- 
ship are other bounds that must be secured. The power wielded 
by a minority party which holds these positions is often under- 
estimated by those who make the mistake of counting the strength 
of the Communist Party by the number of members it has. 

“All who are not Communists are Fascists or fools,” a Cabiriet 
Minister in Rumania told me, and it is on that basis that the 
Opposition is eliminated. It should not be thought that a firm 
belief in Marxist ideology will prove to be a safeguard against 
liquidation. Indeed it is those elements of the Social Democratic 
Parties which refuse to sink their identity with the Communists 
which have come as heavily under fire as have the Peasant Parties. 
This leads to an attempt to form “ United Marxist Workers Parties,” 
in which the Communists unite with Socialists under the leadership 
of carefully picked fellow-travellers like Szakasits in Hungary and 
Cyrankiewicz in Poland. Such a merger has become a reality (on 
paper at any rate) in Rumania in recent weeks. The suppression of 
the political Opposition completed, the various “front” Govern- 
ments ensure that there is no recrudescence by arranging that people’s 
food and livelihood are directly dependent on their politics. Thus 
the final turn is given to the political vice grip. 

Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania came first, second and third in 
the race for the “democratic ” stakes. Rumania was only a short 
head behind, Poland some lengths behind, though finishing strongly, 
and Hungary, which has refused several jumps, well down the course. 
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The economic stranglehold is achieved by a wide variety of means. 
The reparations and other economic clauses of the Peace Treaties 
with Rumania and Hungary mean the complete subordination of the 
economy of those countries to the Soviet. Even without reparations 
in oil, timber, grain, etc., to be paid over an eight-year period, 
Rumania would have a serious adverse trade balance for years to come. 
Trade agreement signed with the Soviet Union are aimed at the 
complete integration of the economy of Eastern European countries 
with their larger neighbour and in these agreements the Soviet Union 
drives hard bargains under which, for example, she provides raw 
cotton to Poland or Bulgaria in exchange for the large part of the 
finished goods, thus leaving the home market in the manufacturing 
country half starved of its elementary needs. Eastern European 
countries want machinery, equipment and food, which Russia cannot 
provide. Russia’s refusal, therefore, to allow her satellites to discuss 
the Marshall plan must, in effect, retard the progress of such plans 
for recovery as the three-year plan in Hungary, and the two-year 
plan in Bulgaria, both of which are being driven through with 
ruthless efficiency at Cabinet level. 

Nationalisation has, of course, proceeded apace. State and semi- 
State enterprises have been formed. The most recent example is in 
Hungary, where the nationalisation of the banks this month will 
give the State a controlling influence in all industries in which 
the banks have more than a 20 per cent. interest. In Rumania 
Soviet-Rumanian (Sovrom) companies have been formed, giving the 
Soviet Union a direct hold on the transport system, banking and 
the oil and timber industries amongst others. Industries in Rumania 
have been forcibly grouped together, after good Party men have been 
put into key positions under pretence of redistributing labour, and 
in this way marketing, the supply of raw materials, and production 
are all controlled by the Government. There has been crushing 
discriminatory taxation to he:p achieve similar ends in all cases. 

Under the military heading I include the standardisation of arms 
and training with the Soviet forces, The first step has been the 
purging of the Services of all elements hostile to such an object. 
Bulgaria, bordering on the world’s number one danger spot in Mace- 
donia, provides a good example typical of Soviet methods. General 
Damianov, War Minister, was in the Red Army for twenty years and 
an instructor at the Soviet Frunze Military Academy. His Chief-of- 
Staff can boast a similar background. Under these two men the army 
has been purged of between three and four thousand officers. Bul- 
garian officers are receiving higher training in Russian military schools, 
and Russian equipment is beginning to replace German. Russian 
tanks and sub-machine guns have already arrived. The regular army, 
limited by the Peace Treaty to 56,800, including frontier troops, is 
supplemented by a large number of so-called Labour Battalions, 
which receive basic military training and are subject to military 
discipline. 

The highly trained secret police, in itself almost as big as the 
army, is a factor often forgotten. Poland, for example, has a police 
force of approximately 100,000, which is about two-thirds the size of 
the Polish Army. Yugoslavia has the best-equipped and most reliable 
satellite army in Eastern Europe, and this year 23 per cent. of the 
budget is earmarked for national defence. Great expansions are 
taking place in war industries. War production is planned for Eastern 
Europe as a whole, and full use is being made of all factories capable 
of such production. The Soviet Army itself is stationed in Eastern 
Europe on the plea that it must protect its lines of communication. 
Its strength and armament in Rumania and Hungary are somewhat 
excessive. The presence, for example, of a regiment of high-angle 
medium guns twenty kilometres from Budapest seems to require 
explanation. There are not thought to be any Soviet troops in Yugo- 
slavia, and Soviet troops are due to be withdrawn from Bulgaria by 
the end of the year. In Poland the presence of about 150,000 Soviet 
troops is, however, quite unjustified. 

Too little is known of Communist attempts to infiltrate and disrupt 
the Church. The Orthodox Church has had more pressure put on it 
than has the Catholic. This has centred round the manoeuvres of the 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox Church to establish jurisdic- 
tion over all other Orthodox Churches which at present owe alle- 
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giance to the Oecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople. So far these 
manoeuvres have failed. Greater success has been achieved by the 
Communist Governments themselves in interfering with the activities 
of the Orthodox churches. In Yugoslavia things have been really 
bad and the Church has operated under the utmost difficulties. In 
Bulgaria religious teaching has been abolished in the schools, church 
property has been confiscated, and the churches’ social activities 
interfered with. The Bulgarian Exarch, however, has resisted all 
pressure and advances. In Rumania there has been heavy Russian 
pressure to replace bishops with others politically friendly to the 
Communists, and some successes have been achieved against the will 
of the Patriarch. There will certainly be new Communist moves 
aimed at seeking at least a temporary modus vivendi with the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 

The Communists pay great attention to education, and they believe 
in “catching them young.” Bulgaria again provides a good example 
of the efficiency with which this is being done. In that country all 
youth organisations are heavily subsidised by the Government. The 
Septembrists take children from the ages of 7 to 13. Those who join 
get free lectures on Marxism while they consume coupon-free milk 
and biscuits. The other three youth organisations are the Union 
of School Age Youth (EMOS), the General Union of Students 
and the Central Committee of Democratic Youth. Young 
people who do not join these organisations are handicapped at 
the outset of their lives, since higher education, scholarships and 
eventually one’s job in life depend on a certificate of political and 
civic loyalty that only these organisations can issue. Teaching in 
echools and colleges is already reshaped to conform with Communist 
principles, and religious teaching is curtailed and handicapped. What 
effect will these modern methods of indoctrination, coupled with 
radio propaganda, have in ten years’ time if they continue 
unimpeded? 

I have tried to give a factual account of the pattern of Communist 
aggression as I see it, without exaggeration and without heat. The 
real significance of this pattern may not immediately strike everybody. 
It is when one remembers that at the centre of the pattern is the 
Politbureau in Moscow, directing international Communism with 
the sole object of destroying everything that we associate with the 
idea of true democracy, that the full meaning is apparent. 


HOW MUCH AMERICAN FOOD? 


By H. D. WALSTON 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has decided to call a special session 

of Congress on November 17th in order to discuss ways of 
aiding Europe during the next nine months. This means that not 
only does the Truman Administration itself realise the necessity for 
emergency help for Europe, but also that the President’s talks with 
Republican leaders have led him to think that the Opposition, too, 
is aware of the urgency of the problem. But on this side of the 
Atlantic we must not allow our hopes to run too high merely because 
Congress is being recalled. The realisation by both parties in the 
United States that help is needed is certainly a step in the right 
direction, but it is only the first step. The next and far more 
difficult problem is to decide how this help can be given in sufficient 
quantity and with sufficient speed, without at the same time tres- 
passing too greatly upon one of the cardinal principles of the 
American way of life—private enterprise. 

Many things are needed for European recovery, but the most 
urgent of them all is food; so the first question for Congress to 
answer when it meets on November 17th is how this food can be 
made available. It is calculated that 570 million bushels of wheat is 
the amount which will have to be exported during the current harvest 
year, while the amount available for export, if no special measures 
are taken, is thought to be at least 100 million bushels short of this 
figure. The problem, therefore, resolves itself into one of securing 
et least an extra 100 million bushels within the next few months. 
Mr. “Truman originally attempted to collect this amount by an 
eppeal co voluntary action. So far the only remotely substantial 
success of this appeal has been agreement by the distillers of America 


to close down production for two months, thus making available 
approximately 10 million bushels of grain. One does not wish to de- 
tract from the public-spirited action of the American distillers, but 
it is worth remembering that alcohol stocks have been rising rapidly 
in recent months in the United States, and there was every possibility 
of a sharp fall in prices had production remained at its present level. 
As any concerted action by distillers to curtail production would have 
rendered them liable to proceedings under the Anti-Trust Laws, the 
Government’s request to do so as a patriotic duty was not wholly 
unwelcome. 

It is quite clear that an appeal for voluntary action will not effect 
@ sufficient saving and that something more drastic must be done 
if the United States is to implement her avowed intention of sending 
emergency aid to Europe. The consumption of grain both on and 
off farms must be reduced, which means that there must not only 
be a reduction in the consumption of bread and other products made 
from grain as well as in the commercial use of grain, but also there 
must be a reduction in the amount of grain fed to farm animals, 
Although rationing would achieve this, such a step is politically out of 
the question at the present time ; it is also administratively impossible 
to set up an effective rationing scheme in the United States sufficiently 
capidly for the saving of grain to become appreciable in time to send 
relief to Europe. 

Another method of effective saving would be by the reintroduction 
of price controls upon certain commodities. For instance, if meat 
and other livestock products were controlled at prices well below 
present levels, while grain was left free, the American farmer would 
make more profit out of selling his grain than feeding it to his 
livestock and a larger amount would, therefore, come on the market. 
As it is, the demand for meat is such that people are willing to pay 
5s. a pound and more for it and a similar price for butter, with 
the result that the farmer is receiving nearly 200s. a cwt. for fat 
steers in Chicago (about,double the price received by the British 
farmer). He is, therefore, prepared to turn his back upon the $3 
or so he would get for his wheat, and instead feed it to his livestock. 
Price control for meat would find many supporters among the lower 
income groups in the United States, but it would meet with strong 
opposition from the farm vote, and would also be violently attacked 
in Congress. Besides this it would give the Republican Party the 
opportunity for coming out as the champions of free enterprise in 
the forthcoming elections, which is a tactical advantage that the 
Truman Administration naturally wish to deny them. 

It is as well to remember that a large number of Americans, 
and particularly American farmers, while perhaps interested in 
Europe in an academic way, feel as remote from it as, in the days 
before the war, most people in this country used to feel from 
China or India. There would have been a widespread outcry in 
England against an attempt by any Government to restrict profits 
of farmers on the grounds that there was a famine in India and it 
was our duty as well as in our own interest to send food there. 
Not only would this outcry have been heard in the agricultural 
world ; it would have been widely exploited by the Opposition, 
particularly in the year of the General Election. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect any different reaction in America, especially 
when many people strongly suspect that the European food 
shortage is largely due to inefficiency and laziness. 

To have any chance of success, price contro] must be introduced 
largely as a means of avoiding hardship at home. Even if this 
were done and the controls were accepted by Congress, tt m a 
slow-acting mechanism and would not result in any immediate 
release of extra food. Farmers would still continue to finish off 
the beasts which they were preparing, although they might send 
them to market a little earlier instead of keeping them to get the 
last ounce of fat on to the carcase. The main saving would result 
from a smaller number of animals being reared for beef and a 
gradual decline in the total amount of stock carried on every farm. 
Thus the full effect would not be felt until after next harvest. 

A third method which could certainly result in the immediate 
release of adequate quantities of grain, and would not affect 
directly the freedom of action of any particular economic group, 
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would be to allocate a certain proportion of grain for Government 
yse as it passes through one particular phase in its journey from 
producer to consumer. In this way the Government would be able 
to lay its hands on a known quantity of grain without entering 
jnto direct competition with private traders in these purchases. 
It would also shift to the grain merchant the unpleasant respon- 
sibility of deciding upon allocations to various industrial con- 
sumers such as distillers, brewers and bakers. These men would 
be left free to sell grain as. they liked once the Government had 
taken its share, and there would be no interference with the farmer 
himself as to how he disposed of his grain. He would still be 
free to feed what he liked to his stock and to sell the rest to his 
usual merchant. Such a system would work reasonably smoothly 
provided the amount of grain to be collected was not too great 3 
proportion of the amount handled by the merchants. There must be 
a compromise between the desire to help Europe and the desire to 
retain popularity at home; between the fear of Communism and 
the reluctance to subsidise Socialist experiments with good 
American food ; and between the low-income consumer in the 
United States, who is beginning to see some of the dangers asso- 
ciated with completely free enterprise, and the producer and 
processor who are reaping the benefit of an effective demand well 
in excess of supply. 


WHAT JAPAN IS THINKING 


By RUSSELL GREENWOOD 


HERE is little in the present behaviour of the average Japanese 
to remind one of the aggressive and brutal warfare that ended 
more than two years ago. Indeed, he has become an object of sym- 
pathy with large sections of the Occupation Forces, though this 
sympathy remains tempered by a constant suspicion of that Oriental 
inscrutability especially noticeable in Japan. Certainly a lot has 
died in him, but it is on very rare occasions that the ordinary citizen 
gives himself up to self-pity. Rather he seems fully determined first 
to accept the rule of the occupying Power and second to rebuild his 
country. 

During the last twelve months I have travelled widely in Japan, 
and, as an interpreter, have been in constant touch with the Japanese, 
both officially and otherwise. To me the most obvious feature has 
been his constant preoccupation with the material side of existence. 
Ideals and palitical dogma have little meaning when his whole time 
is spent in securing necessities of food, clothing and housing. Pre- 
eminently the unit of co-operation is the family, and it is this limita- 
tion of outlook that makes the farmer reluctant to hand over his 
entire rice harvest to the Government for -edistribution. Conditions 
are too hard for the individual to be moved by appeals to public 
spirit, and only the adoption of stringent measures will suffice to 
secure domestic production for the general good. As in so many 
countries, the war has left a legacy of black markets, and so prevalent 
are they that the word “ yami,” which formerly stood for “ black 
market,” has lost most of its meaning, and “ yami” prices are quoted 
blatantly in local newspapers. Scarcely a family can exist without 
buying rice or fish or fuel at exorbitant and illegal prices. 

Everywhere the Tojo régime is thoroughly discredited, and here 
I felt convinced that the Japanese were sincere in their disillusion- 
ment. More than one Japanese expressed to me the opinion that, 
were Tojo released, he would inevitably be assassinated by the 
people themselves. I have heard vivid descriptions of the propa- 
ganda broadcast from Tokio in the last days of the war—of the 
looting and rape that would take place as soon as Allied troops set 
foot in Japan. The contrast between these warnings and the event 
itself was only the first of a series of situations which revealed to 
the ordinary citizen the deception practised by their war-time 
Government. 

With expansionist nationalism out of favour, what is to be the 
guiding force in the life of the Japanese as soon as he has time to 
think independently of the needs of the day? Religion, if not 
dead, is sleeping. Shintoism told him that he was invincible, and 
on a national scale has thus been found lacking, though in the 
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family it remains the medium for showing reverence to ancestors. 
Buddhism was always too far removed from everyday needs to 
have a universal appeal, and it is more than ever so in this era of 
hard work for subsistence. The trappings and ceremonies of both 
forms of religion are maintained, but they have no deeper meaning 
than Whit Monday has to many of our own hikers and picnickers, 
A Shinto priest summed up the situation unintentionally when he 
wrote to a Unit Commander: “The festival will take place in the 
farmers’ less busy season, and I feel that the dancing and singing in 
the precincts of the shrine will give these farmers a well-merited 
diversion.” Christianity, on the other hand, has received many 
converts ; among them, given prominence in the Japanese Press, were 
two daughters of a high-ranking Buddhist priest in Kyoto who were 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. But it seems reasonable 
to suggest that a proportion of these converts have acted from mixed 
motives, and there seems in general little promise of a widespread 
Christian movement among the Japanese people. 


When discussion among the Japanese does reach a plane above 
that of the price of rice or of cigarettes, a word constantly recurring 
is “democracy.” It would be over-optimistic to maintain that the 
people show any profound understanding of the theoretical value of 
the word ; many, I know, regard it in the light of “ anything General 
MacArthur tells us to do” (an actual quotation from a Japanese 
farmer’s reply on being asked the meaning of democracy). But at 
the same time many sections of the community have worked hard in 
the creation and support of a democratic electoral machinery, the 
efforts of school-teachers and of youth leagues being especially note- 
worthy. In this year’s April elections I travelled extensively as an 
observer, and I was agreeably surprised by the keenness shown by 
both men and women and by their evident gratitude to the Occupa- 
tion Forces for taking a benevolent but unostentatious interest in 
their elections, Except in Tokio, elections for prefectural and civic 
appointments proved more popular than the national elections to the 
House of Representatives and the House of Councillors. The 
average provincial citizen could not cope with five major election- 
days in one month ; it was, I feel, a mistake to administer such a 
heavy dose of democratic inoculation to a patient of such tender 
years, However, the more than 60 per cent. of votes cast is a figure 
which compares not unfavourably with those of many countries more 
accustomed to the task of voting for their rulers. 


The final election results, with the balance slightly in favour of 
the new premier, Katayama, and his Socialists, seemed a fair 
indication of the public attitude. The Communists had little recom- 
pense for their vigorous campaigning. Part of the failure of the 
Japanese Communist Party was clearly due to the influence of 
MacArthurdom (and many Japanese were not slow to appreciate a 
discrepancy between S.C.A.P.’s self-righteous announcements of a 
“free and unfettered election” on the one hand and its undisguised 
hostility towards the Communists on the other). At the same time 
widespread anti-Communist feeling had been voiced by almost every 
repatriate I met from the Russian zones in Korea and Manchuria. 


How far these newly-sown seeds of democracy will flourish in 
Japan depends to a great extent on the Allies themselves ; both on 
their present occupation policy and on the wisdom of the future 
treaty (a treaty which, six months ago, the Japanese Press was esti- 
mating would be concluded by the end of 1947. So much for the 
hopes of men). S.C.A.P. has ¢ried to show the moral desirability 
and the moral superiority of democracy. While this is good as 
far as it goes, a more potent way of impressing them with the 
need for democracy is to show them its efficiency. The fact that 
the Allies won the War did much to convince the Japanese in this 
respect, but the present machinery of occupation is already going 
some way to dispel the belief in democracy as an effective means 
of government. This is especially so in the British zone, where 
B.C.O.F., an unhappy force, tries painfully to pretend that it is 
important. It is, in point of fact, entirely subservient to the local 
American Military Government team in every prefecture which it 
occupies in S$. Honshu and Shikoku. 

Today in Japan the U.S.A. stands unchallenged. But there is 
among the better-educated classes a real feeling that closer relations 
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with Britain would be of mutual benefit, and Sir Robert Clive’s 
letter to The Times this spring on the subject received widespread 
support when it was eventually published in the Japanese Press. 
Japanese businessmen have a sincere respect for their British 
counterparts and an admiration for our manufactured products. 
But the plea that has been put to me most frequently by Japanese 
professional men and students is for a close cultural association 
between Britain and Japan ; the Japanese student seems content to 
receive his lessons in democracy from the U.S.A., but not un- 
naturally he prefers to learn his Shakespeare from Britain. It is to 
be hoped that as soon as possible organisations such as the British 
Council will take full advantage of the occasion. The impending 
departure of Mr. Edmund Blunden as educational adviser to the 
United Kingdom liaison mission in Tokio seems a propitious sign. 
At the moment the Japanese are materialists to a degree ; but their 
students are keen, and sorely in need of enlightened support of a 
- kind that Britain can give. 


HOME WORK AND DOLLARS 


By VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


OO little attention has so far been paid to a singularly interesting 

and encouraging export-enterprise, designed to swell, if only on 
a relatively modest scale, the flow to this country of urgently-needed 
dollars. It is the work of the Women’s Voluntary Services, who have 
inaugurated a scheme whereby those people who are prevented by 
home ties or other insurmountable barriers from working in factories 
or offices can nevertheless make their contribution to the export drive. 
All over the country there are thousands of women whose skill with 
the needle is only equalled by their inability to get the requisite work- 
ing materials, and who would not only be deeply satisfied at the 
thought of doing their share in the earning of dollars, but would 
experience a genuine aesthetic pleasure in so doing. It was felt that 
if this so far untapped source of talent could be properly organised 
the products would have an enormous dollar-earning potential. Both 
in the United States and in Canada there is a large market for British 
hand-made goods, if, of course, they are of fine quality. 

As a beginning the W.V.S. cautiously asked their centres to collect 
samples of local work they thought might be suitable for sale abroad, 
and the response was astonishing—tapestries of exquisite design, 
richly coloured carpets, beautifully hand-knitted sportswear and the 
inevitable plethora of embroidered chair-seats, all made at home by 
soi-disant amateurs. The high standard of these specimens was so 
encouraging that under the chairmanship of Lady Reading, and fully 
supported by the Board of Trade, there came into being the com- 
pany called Women’s Home Industries, Ltd., a non-profit-making 
concern primarily serving as an agency between the British worker 
and the foreign buyer. Immediately after its formation, arrangements 
were made with the Board of Trade whereby raw materials of “ export 
only ” quality not available for the home market might be supplied 
to all individuals, to housewives, harassed or otherwise, to midnight- 
oil burners, stay-at-homes, gluttons-for-work, country week-enders, 
to offending drones, butterflies, or even mere men—in fact to all 
human beings in this country who had a moment’s leisure in which 
to ply a needle and the will to ply it properly. The materials would, 
of course, be issued coupon-free, and ordered goods be paid for at 
standard rates. Workers who, however, wished to work for nothing 
would not be pressed to change thefr minds. 

The W.V.S. next invited anyone who “ fancied ” his or her work to 
send in a sample, stressing the need for a diligent searching of hearts 
and a casting out of all sinful pride. Only the very highest quality 
work was acceptable, and only work of essentially British design. A 
Czechoslovakian knitting-bag would inevitably be doomed, as they 
make them so much better in Czechoslovakia. The W.V.S. took a 
very optimistic view of human modesty. At the time of writing their 
headquarters in Tothill Street does not, to the visitor’s eye, differ 
greatly from Mount Pleasant. In one week they received some 
s,000 parcels, each containing what purported to be a work of art, 
a masterpiece, a miracle of craftsmanship. The selection committee, 
a panel of expert judges, rejected 85 per cent. of these contributions 


without a qualm, and there is a large staff armed with flaming sticks 
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of sealing wax, repacking the parcels for registered return io their 
owners, a polite but obviously humiliating rejection slip tucked into 
each. The remaining 15 per cent. of the entrants are being put to 
work at once. 

Now this organisation has the admirable merit of bearing no 
relationship whatsoever t e village sale of work, however well 
intentioned the latter may Nothing that is shoddy, arty-crafty 
or “might do” is of the smallest use to it. It is not remotely 
charitable. It is a business proposition, and the standard set js 
perfection. To be a dear old lady with rather bad arthritis who 
would like a nice little bit of knitting to do in the evenings is not 
in itself sufficient grounds for employment. The W.V.S., soft as 
putty in other ways, are flint-like in their resolve to send the best and 
only the best abroad. Already buyers from the hard currency 
countries have been over and placed orders. These are small at 
present, which is understandable, but there is one for 200 
embroidered bed-jackets, which sounds quite a formidable assign- 
ment. Lines for which there are no demand will be quickly 
quashed, and designs which do not meet with approval abroad 
will be abandoned. It will not be through pity that our friends 
overseas buy these wares, but because they like and want them. 

There is no reason why this industry, exploiting the wealth and 
ingenuity of some thousands of unprofessional fingers, should not 
play an important part in the country’s revival. Based on an in- 
flexible foundation of thoroughly good workmanship and run on 
business lines, it will surely succeed, and will add to our prestige 
abroad as well as renewing our flagging confidence in ourselves. 
Certainly the response from British women has been striking. 
Perhaps it is all too rare that one can work for one’s country’s good 
and enjoy every moment of it. But now the hands that have not 
touched needlework for many years stretch joyfully out to feel the 
softness of “export only” silks and wools, to grasp the roughness 
of canvas, to cap with a thimble that stiffened middle finger ; and 
all the dormant artistry in them springs to wakefulness. Britain is 
eager to show the world that the fireside can compete with the 
factory in the national effort, and proudly intends to prove it. 


YANKEES v DODGERS 


By B. IFOR EVANS 

F we in Britain are thinking that the ordinary man in the United 

States is spending most of his time contemplating the possible 
collapse of European civilisation or how little we may have to eat 
this winter, we are wrong. He cannot avoid giving more than a 
thought to inflation, for he faces it every time he enters a shop, and 
soon, he fears, his wife will need a dollar every time she goes 10 
market for a dozen eggs and a dollar for a pound of butter. Still, 
she can get a dozen eggs and the butter, so for the time being the 
average American leaves it at that. 

No, for a few weeks this autumn his eyes have been fixed on the 
World Series Baseball Contest between the champion New Yerk 
Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers. This contest has made base- 
ball history, and more records have been established than in any 
other group of contests in living memory. Day by day the progress 
of the game occupied the attention of almost every man, woman 
and child in all the States of the Union. Nor has the interest 
been confined to the United States, for it has been shared by 
the whole North American Continent. I was in the quiet and 
respectable city of St. John in New Brunswick on one of the 
crucial days of the series. Now St. John is about §50 mules as 
the crow flies from Ebbets Field, New York, where the historic series 
was being contested. But there in the square in the centre of the city 
a loud speaker blared out each stroke of the game, and, as one of the 
Dodgers saved his side from early and absolute defeat by a single 
unprecedented hit, small boys turned somersaults and old men 
threw their hats in the air. 

This World Series Contest seemed to be far more than a game. 
Rather it appeared as an event in American history, and in one 
way perhaps it was. For sixty-three-year-old Burt Shotten, the 
Manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers and a figure known throughout 
the United States, had, in this game for the first time in World 
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Series Baseball, included a negro, Jack Robinson, as one of his 
team. Jack Robinson did not have an easy time when he began 
playing for the Dodgers. ‘There was an uncértainty in the 
reactions of the crowds, and how important the crowd can be only 
those who have seen large-scale baseball can conceive. In fact 
the uninitiated might describe baseball as a game played by the 
spectators with some assistance from the contesting teams. Further, 
it was once alleged that the other members of the Dodgers’ side 
were not altogether happy at Robinson’s presence in the team, 
while some opponents treated him with a roughness which was 
not permissible even in the ferocity of this reckless game. 

Jack Robinson had, however, apparently great gifts of temperament 
and character, as indeed any negro must have who is to come to the 
top in his profession. He just lay low under the rebuffs, but con- 
tinued to play brilliant baseball. When praise came he expressed 
himself with a dignified modesty, and just said that he was only 
one of a group of players. Long before the World Series the sup- 
porters of the Dodgers, who are the most fanatical devotees that 
any sporting Organisation has ever known, had taken Jack Robinson 
to their hearts. On Ebbets Field he was presented with a motor-car, 
a wireless set, a cheque and many other gifts before the wild applause 
of a frenetic crowd. He was given publicity in Time and other 
magazines on a scale that is confined normally to figures of inter- 
national repute such as Vyshinsky. His place in the World Series 
team was assured, and Jack Robinson had gone as far as any man 
of his race for winning a plan of equality for his people in American 
society. If a negro can play World Series baseball there is really 
very little in American life that he cannot do. He can touch the 
heart of the people who are not interested in loans or sterling 
convertibility but who still are the people. 

From the emotional point of view it was above all important that 
he should be playing for the Dodgers, and not for the New 
York Yankees from the other side of the Bridge. For while 
locally the ever-champion Yankees must have their numerous 
and solid supporters, the feeling throughout the rest of the United 
States and North America was almost universally for the Dodgers. 
Some ca‘culating men had put their money on the Yankees and 
were therefore prejudiced, but the Dodgers were solidly the 
favourites in public esteem. The reason is the simple one that the 
Dodgers are the underdogs, the triers, the up-coming team 
facing a powerful and apparently unbeatable organisation. They 
represent the American apotheosis of individual effort, the conception 
that every newsboy has the baton of a president concealed some- 
where in his equipment. And in the United States, newsboys, like 
saints in some other communities, have a special day on which 
their virtues are remembered. 

As I drove in one of those enormous yellow de Soto taxis to 
Pennsylvania Station on the final day of the series, when New 
York city was crestfallen by the final failure of the Dodgers 
after an heroic struggle, the taxi-man asked me if I was an Australian 
When I said I was English a whole volley of abuse burst forth 
Whenever I said anything in reply, he bellowed, “Listen,” in a 
loud voice. His main outburst of rhetoric came at the traffic lights 
where he would turn right round virulently to exhort me. So much 
did he do so that he would miss the traffic lights when they said 
“Go” and a thunder of klaxons would come piercing from our 
rear. He went back to the Boston Tea-Party, said England owned 
a third of the world, that Canada paid us taxes and that the King 
had given two castles to Princess Elizabeth, and a good deal more 
too disrespectful for this printed page. Then as we parted he said 
with engaging incongruity, “So long. Hope we meet again,” and 
when I asked him if he was for the Dodgers he said, “ Sure, always 
back the underdog,” and he added in a distant ruminating sort of 
way, “ Good old Jackie Robinson.” 

There is somewhere in it all a moral which I cannot completely 
disentangle. My taxi-man knew about the Dodgers, and his 
sympathies were sound and generous, and of England he knew 
nothing. ‘There lay the tragedy of how little the English and 
American people knew of each other, and yet only through that 
knowledge was there a way for civilisation to survive. 
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IN MEMORY OF TEMPLE 


By THE BISHOP OF SHEFFIELD 
HREE years have passed since the unexpected death of William 
Temple. Others have assumed his duties and are filling with 
distinction the offices that he held, but there has been none in the 
Christian world to take his place. No maa seemed more needed in 
the years ahead ; and so it is proving, for the range of his influence 
was exceptional. Before he went to Canterbury his voice was carry- 
ing to the ends of the world. Christian leaders in all continents 
trusted him. So did the Jewish community and other persecuted 
peoples. In the field of education he was acknowledged as an 
authority with a broad grasp of principle. His teaching and writings 
helped to narrow the gulf that had grown dangerously wide between 
Church and people. By the working-man and the unemployed he 
was felt to be one who understood their needs and cared for social 
justice and betterment ; while the student world claimed him as its 
own. 

The quality of the man matched his gifts. Here was no pride of 
intellect, no trace of condescension, no perverting love of power. He 
lived and moved within the orbit of Christ’s redeeming love. His 
interests lay outside himself. One never overheard any self- 
reference in his talk. When someone in 1940 said to- him that if the 
Nazis arrived his chances would be poor, bis laughing reply was, 
“Tt doesn’t matter what happens to this old carcase.” And> he 
meant it. While he was a friendly person, he was rather a shy man 
without much small talk. In the company of those who did not 
share his interests, or those who threw their money about, I have 
seen him almost ill at ease, for he was simple in his ways. But 
where he felt at home, and always with young men and women, 
what good company he was! His laugh will surely go down to 
history, for there was none like it in England in our time. 

When a man so brilliantly equipped and inspiring such confidence 
was set in the seat of St. Augustine, it was a great moment for 
English Christianity—and it was grandly seized. His death two 
years later came as a stunning blow to our hopes ; it is still difficult 
to think of it in terms of Providence. The Joss was so great that 
no one had the heart at first to think about a memorial ; when one 
did, no completely appropriate memorial for a man whose influence 
was so far-ranging suggested itself. His name wil! be commemorated 
in York Minster and Canterbury ; the W.E.A. hope to build a head- 
quarters house in London and name it after him; and now the 
Archbishops have issued an appeal for a memorial fund which will 
be used to establish the William Temple College which has just 
been opened. This is the fruition of a project which had Temple’s 
active support. He saw the need of a first-class college to give 
well-educated women a sound training in Christian doctrine and in 
sociology as a preparation either for service under Church auspices 
or in some branch of social, educational or industrial-welfare work, 
at home and overseas. Such a memorial, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has said, unites the three characteristics of Temple’s life and 
work: his concern with teaching, his concern with socia! studies and, 
what was nearest his heart, theology. 

In appealing to “ the large number of men and women in this and 
other lands who cherish William Temple’s memory,” the Archbishops 
express the hope that £25,000 will be subscribed to provide bursaries 
for students not only from this country and the Church of England, 
but also from other countries and communions, and to make the 
nucleus of a building fund. Lord Halifax is the honorary treasurer, 
and donations should be sent to him at Church House, S.W.1. The 
list of those supporting the appeal is itself evidence of the breadth 
of Temple’s influence, for it includes the Prime Minister, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Lord Salisbury, Oliver Stanley, R. A. Butler, the 
Master of Balliol, Sir Walter Moberly, Albert Mansbridge, R. H. 
Tawney, Mrs. Stocks, Miss Dorothy Sayers, Professor Baillie of 
Edinburgh, Dr. John R. Mott and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Those, like myself, who are proud to have enjoyed Temple’s friend- 
ship and to have been allowed to help him in various ways, hope 
with them that the memorial may be worthy of one who was the 
outstanding Christian leader of our time and, as the Archbishops 
truly say, “a very humble man of God.” 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OUNT SFORZA, Foreign Minister of the Italian Republic, left 

England on Saturday after what seems to have been a most 
successful visit. In the official statement published by the Foreign 
Office on the day of his departure it was stated that the visit had 
served “to emphasise and strengthen the renewed bonds of tradi- 
tional friendship between the two countries.” Mr. Bevin and Count 
Sforza had, so it was asserted, “ found themselves in close agreement 
in their discussion of international affairs in general.” The Italian 
Foreign Minister, it is true, has not been able to obtain fsom this 
country those large shipments of coal of which Italian industry stands 
in dire need ; all he could obtain—or indeed can have expected to 
obtain—was a statement that our export of coal would be resumed 
after April next. But he did secure from Mr. Bevin a pramise that 
the old Commercial Treaty of 1883 would be revised and brought 
up to date; that the Anglo-Italian economic committee would be 
given an authority and scope similar to that so usefully enjoyed by 
the Anglo-French economic committee ; and that Italy should her- 
self dispose of those warships which under the treaty should have 
been handed over. These are substantial gains. What will delight 
the large migratory section of the British people is that visas between 
the two countries are before long to be abolished. This is fully in 
accordance with Mr. Bevin’s statement to the Labour Conference 
when he announced that the aim of his policy was to create such 
conditions as would enable him to go to Victoria Station and take 
a ticket for any place he liked. It is a sound policy, and if Mr. 
Bevin could in fact achieve or create such conditions, it would mean 
that all our political and financial anxieties were things of the past: 
travellers’ cheques and mutual confidence would flow unimpeded 


from Calais to Omsk. 
* * * * 


Among the heads of agreement divulged by the Foreign Office 
there is in addition a provision that an Anglo-Italian civil aviation 
agreement should be negotiated to cover air services between the two 
countries. If this provision be read in conjunction with that about 
the visas, then it does indeed appear that the Anglo-Italian economic 
committee, as well as the Anglo-French economic committee, will 
devise means by which the British tourist can visit both Italy and 
France. Switzerland, in her turn, will be obliged to follow suit ; and 
in this manner the Wanderlust of the migratory Briton and the 
claustrophobia which has of late assailed him will once again be 
satisfied and dissolved. For Italy the continued influx of British 
tourists is something more than an economic advantage; such 
tourists represent something more important than a statistical cate- 
gory of invisible exports; they really do create a wide basis of 
sympathy and understanding between the two countries. The 
tourists who for three hundred years and more have flocked to Italy 
from these islands may, it is true, have derived a sentimental im- 
pression, by which the charm of the Italian climate and scene is 
fused into a respectful admiration for Italian art and architecture. 
But the fact remains that Italy has been able, as no other country has 
been able, to amass in this country a large capital of sympathy and 
affection, which has been deep and wide enough to survive the 
iniquities of Jtalian politicians, from Crispi to Ciano, and to keep 
alive the ardent respect inspired in Great Britain by the struggles of 
the Risorgimento. It would indeed be unfortunate if that long 
interchange were to be permanently interrupted. 

* * * . 

It is an easy thing to deride, and thereby to underestimate, the 
British tourist who returns from a visit to Italy with that honey- 
moon feeling which remains as an emotional aura. We smile at the 
spinster who keeps upon her mantelshelf a model of the tower at 
Pisa or uses as her bookmark a strip of vellum decorated with the 
arms and lilies of Florence. Yet in fact these constant visits did 
bring the ordinary British citizen into at least some contact with the 
Italian people and did enable him to realise that, although the 
Italian professional classes might be disagreeable and the politicians 
unworthy, the Italian peasants and workmen were human beings of 


great quality and charm. I look forward to the day when our 
Government will realise that the benefits and pleasures of foreign 
travel should not be confined only to the upper and middle classes, 
and when they introduce tours for workers, on the lines of the 
“ Kraft durch Freude” system, which was one at least of the more 
humane devices which the Nazis evolved. Such visits might provide 
the British public with some conception of the historical, economic 
and regional difficulties by which Italy is hampered and induce 
a less thoughtless contempt for the foreign policy which since 1870 
successive Italian Governments have pursued. The urge to play 
the part of a Great Power which has during the last seventy years 
led Italian policy into such unfortunate deviations did not arise from 
any natural tendency towards expansion so much as from the sai 
illusion that United Italy was the inheritor of Rome. The conditions 
of her unity and the nature of her own resources did not enable her 
to assert her position independently ; she was obliged, such being 
her ambition, to adopt a parasitic policy and to attach herself, now 
to one group of stronger Powers, and now to another. Her desire 
for glorification was for a short period exploited and inflamed by 
the ambitions of Mussolini; and al] that ended squalidly when he 
was hanged by the feet from a petrol station at Milan: Sejanus 
ducitur unco, 
* * * 7 


Count Sforza possesses many qualities which should enable him 
to break with the unfortunate traditions of the past. I have said 
some sharp and ungraceful things about Count Sforza, and I am glad 
to retract them; there is poetic justice in the fact that this dis- 
tinguished victim of Fascism should now be given the opportunity 
to recast the foreign policy of his country upon liberal lines. My 
criticisms of Count Sforza were based not merely upon his conduct 
on his return to Italy, but upon the fact that it was he who in 
1920 “denounced” the Tittoni-Venizelos Treaty regarding the 
Dodecanese, and who also concealed from the Italian Chamber the 
secret clauses of the Treaty of Rapallo. “There are,” he announced 
to the Italian Senate on December 17th, 1920, “ no secret conventions 
at Rapallo nor any understanding which has not been published.” 
When he made this announcement he had already eniered into a 
secret undertaking with M. Trumbic that Porto Baros and the Delta 
should be regarded as part of the Yugoslav area of Susak. Excusing 
himself ten years later for this terminologica] inexactitude, he ex- 
plained that the undertakings given “were only binding on the 
Cabinet in power. My successors gould have repudiated them.” 
This was in truth a strange interpretation of the doctrine of the 
continuity of foreign policy and one which appeared shocking at the 
time. But all this is very much past history ; we no longer need 
disturb ourselves about the question of Fiume. Nor, when one con- 
siders the appalling difficulties with which he was confronted at the 
time, and the brave integrity with which “he thereafter refused to 
submit to Fascism, need these forgotten incidents diminish our con- 
fidence in the sincerity of his present purposes. The old tradition 
of Anglo-Italian friendship has been re-established: the great work 
that Count Carrandini did during his few months in London has 


born fruit. 
* * * * 


Count Sforza is a humanist and a patrician ; it was these qualities 
which enabled him so perfectly to understand a man such as A. J. 
Balfour. “With men like Balfour,” he wrote, “patriotism always 
took the form of an extreme horror of national boasting ; of a loyal 
love of peace ; of a certain slowness to take offence (which is the 
best form of pride); of a certain readiness to compromise ; and, 
above all, of an instinctive and sure knowledge that their Britain 
had in the last resort the power to enforce their claims.” In this 
acute and truthful analysis Count Sforza has defined the qualities 
needed in a libera] statesman and a good European. It is these quali- 
ties which have enabled him to make so welcome a success of his 
visit to London. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

«Anna Lucasta.’* By Philip Yordan. (His Majesty’s.) 
Q.20 is a serviceable though perhaps a slightly flashy designation 
for a secret agent. As a passport to the stalls at His Majesty’s 
Theatre it cannot, however, be recommended, for it lands you 
behind a pillar which, though functional to a fault, condemns Q.20 
to a one-sided or, as we should say nowadays, unilateral game of 
Peep-Bo with the actors whom he has come to see. To his normal 
preoccupations the critic adds those of the bird-watcher. Will the 
hero and heroine, having alighted on a sofa to the left of the stage, 
remain there to declare their passion in his purview? Or will one 
or other of them suddenly dart off into dead ground, thus obliging 
him to lean—dutifully but a shade equivocally—athwart the bosom 
of the lady from Central Europe whose running commentary on 
the play in an unknown tongue would otherwise be his only guide 
to what is happening on the stage? 

Seen from the front row of the stalls, Anna Lucasta is probably 
a better, and certainly a more complete, play than it appears to Q.20. 
But even so I doubt if it is very good. It is acted entirely by 
negroes, but there seems to be no particular reason for this, since 
the theme is not a racial one, and Irishmen or Jews or ordinary 
Americans would have been equaily congruous to it. Anna Lucasta, 
the black sheep of a reasonably respectable family, has left her 
home in Pennsylvania to go on the streets in New York. An old 
friend writes to her father and asks him to help find a good wife 
for his only son ; the Lucastas, in order to keep the son’s money 
in the family, get Anna back from New York with a view to palming 
her off on him 1s a bride. This proves as easy as falling off a 
Jog, for Anna and Rudolf-—an unworldly, likeable young man—fall 
in love with each other at sight and are married with the utmost 
dispatch. But her father, full of self-disgust and liquor, revolts 
against the treachery which has been practised on his old friend, and 
by way of atonement proceeds—not very constructively, I thought— 
to betray the secret of his daughter’s lurid past, hitherto successfully 
hidden from the bridegroom. So Anna goes back on the streets 
until Rudolf, a broadminded person, tracks her down and rescues her. 

I am not sure what the moral of this play is meant to be, or even 
if it is meant to have one. It is competently if rather mechanically 
acted by a coloured cast headed by Miss Hilda Simms, but the 
plot's improbability—to say nothing of its great age—is not com- 
pensated for by any particular distinction or or‘ginality in the way 
it is handled. It is only fair to add that this relatively low estimate 
of the play’s merits was obviously not shared by the rest of a 
crowded audience. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“Vivere in Pace.’’ (Curzon.)——* The Woman in the Hall.’’ 
(Leicester Square). 

Vivere in Pace did not altogether come up to my expectations, but 
these perhaps were unwarrantably high. Having read the notices 
given this film I could already feel myself bathed in the langour, the 
hot cooked quiet of the Italian countryside, but although the quiet 
is there it is noticeably overlapped by a great deal of noise. This 
emerges in boiling cascades from the lips of the actors and, accom- 
panied by elaborate Italian gestures, makes the pattern one of excite- 
ment and passion even though the subject in hand may be a cow. 
No, this is not my idea of a quiet film. All the same I can see what 
they mean. It has the aura of gentleness covering simple things. 
Although this is a war story, the war seems incidental, and violence 
falls like a brief shadow over the business of the day, which is wholly 
agricultural. White oxen harnessed in the morning, a glass of wine 
with voluble cronies in the evening, a row with one’s wife, a kiss for 
one’s child—this is the realiry and war is the dream. The appearance 
of German Soldiers or American negroes cannot quite shatter this 
dream, and although Mr. Aldo Fabrizi dies protecting the one 
from the other he yet seems dissociated from man’s cruelty. 
Mr. Fabrizi, who acted the part of the priest in Open City, 
triumphs once again as a peqsant. His is the face that haunts one 
in the watches of the night: humorous, tragic, comforting, wise ; 
yet its outlines are prosaic enough. Without him this film would 
Seem untidy and many of the sequences over-long. 


* * 7 * 
Miss G. B. Stern’s novel, The Woman in the Hall, has been 


turned into an excellent film. Miss Ursula Jeans gives a splendid 
performance ef a woman who supports her two small daughters by 


begging, either by letter or in person, concocting fantastic tales of 
mythical tragedies that have beset her, and dragging about 4 
daughter, dressed as poorly as respectability aliows, to visit and 
influence her victims. The effect this upbringing has upon her 
youngest daughter, Miss Jean Simmons, is disastrous. On growing 
up she longs to be able to give instead of always to receive, and 
in order to pay for gifts to her friends she forges a cheque and is 
arrested. Her mother is too busy courting a rich knight, Mr. Cecil 
Parker, to go to her aid, and it is not until the girl appears at 
the Assizes that Miss Jeans is stricken with maternal remorse and 
comes to court to confess her sins. Though as bad as they make 
them, Miss Jeans captures our admiration if not our hearts. Mr. 
Parker could not be improved upon, and Miss Simmons lives up to 
her reputation. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


On October 29th, Richard Strauss conducted the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra in his Till Eulenspiegel, and at the same concert Holst’s 
The Planets was played in toto. Twenty years separate these two 
works (1895 and 1915), but a whole world separates their composers, 
and it may be interesting to speculate why Till is a world favourite 
while The Planets is known only in England and not very well 
known there. Both works have a “ programme,” Strauss’s simple 
and accessible and Holst’s esoteric: but no programme ever made 
the fortune of a work for more than a few years. Nor is Holst’s 
music in The Planets—with trifling exceptions—rooted in any 
specifically English idiom or state of mind such as makes Vaughan- 
Williams or Elgar mysterious beyond the Channel. 

The main reason of Strauss’s popularity lies, 1 believe, in the 
fact that he speaks to his audience as an equal, and the “ average 
sensual man” has never had a more golden-tongued representative 
in the whole history of music. Now that the controversies over the 
barbarities of his idiom and his subject-matter have died down and 
can be seen in something like historical perspective, what remains 
clear is the fundamental ordinariness of what Strauss actually says. 
The way he says it is indeed masterly, ingenious and apt—and was 
novel and exciting, even breath-taking. The senses are alternately 
whipped and caressed, the intelligence intrigued and—because the 
solution is in the last resort easy—flattered ; but the spirit jis not 
even touched, and even the emotions are hardly engaged. 

At something like the distance of his own planets from this warm, 
sense-ridden world stands Holst. He does not go to meet his 
audience; in fact he does not seem to be aware of them, and audiences 
naturally find this hard to understand. But just as Scriabin, with 
all his obvious musical faults, projected a strange new ray of spiritu- 
ality (however eccentric) into the sense-engrossed musical world of 
the early 1900s, so Holst uses the technical experiments of the suc- 
ceeding generation for a spiritual voyage which reminds us that 
the ultimate realities are indeed far removed from the world of sense 
and may well seem cold, aloof and even unfriendly to those for 
whom “man is the measure of all things.” 

* * * * 

At Sadler’s Wells Patricia Hughes is an excellent successor to 
Olive Dyer in the title-réle of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden, 
employing the minimum of archness necessary for the part and 
using a pretty voice and a charming appearance with skill and 
taste. Rigoletto at Covent Garden has two Italians (singing English) 
in the cast. Paolo Silveri sings everyone else off the stage, quanti- 
tatively as well as qualitatively ; but it was surely not necessary 
to introduce an Italian Gilda if no more is required of her than 
Elda Ribetti gave, at least on the first night. Karl Rankl’s tempi 
were often excessively fast, as though he hoped to infuse Italian 
brio simply by speed. 

* * * 

No one should fail to hear Michelangeli. His playing of Mozart’s 
D minor Concerto with the Tarin Symphony Orchestra on Novem- 
ber 2nd was a model of technical and artistic grace and assurane*. 

Martin Coorer. 
ART 


Messrs. JOHN CRAXTON and Lucien Freud are holding their first 
exhibition for some little time at the London Gallery. Perhaps the 
only similarity that links their work is an intense self-consciousness. 
Where Craxton uses strong colour and a full tonal range, Freud is 
neurasthenically wan; if Craxton sometimes broadens and loosens 
his touch, Freud remains uncompromisingly precise ; when Craxton 
constructs upon a Cubist scaffolding, Freud is content with an 
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emotive, linear emphasis. Both these young painters are undeniably 
gifted. If much of their work lacks warmth it is because one 
senses a certain straining and striving for effect. Craxton 
attempted, I think, to force the acquisition of a personal style too 
soon in his career, and he has yet to resolve the conflicting in- 
fluences under whose care he has put himself. Picasso, Miro, 
Sutherland, and possibly Tchelitchew’s triple perspectives, may be 
detected in different pictures. Paradoxically, he is most individual 
when trying least to be so. 

Some of Freud’s still-lifes are very fine. In this exhibition, how- 
ever, he shows nothing to compare with his heads. These are 
utterly static and quite unflattering. They shock and surprise by 
the clinical intensity with which the facts are observed and stated. 
Every eyelash, every subtlety in the iris, is noted, as though under 
a microscope. The result has a larger-than-life quality, a sense of 
physical proximity, which Dali sometimes achieved in his heyday. 


* * * * 


At the Redfern, Leonard Greaves also seems more at home in 
his portraits, where he searches out the form with true post-Euston- 
Road diligence and integrity. Some of his little landscape pochades 
are fresh and pretty, but these he does not attempt to push to a 
conclusion. Vera Cunningham’s ghoulishness, at the same gallery, 
seemed to me as convincing as a Hallowe’en tale around the fire. 
The Stygian darkness of Prussian blue, and the writhing lines of 
point rippling inwards and outwards from the contours as from a 
stick thrown into a pond, do not serve to mask a fundamental 
lack of conviction in the subject-matter. 

* + * * 


Other shows in a crowded round include a collection of Gavarni 
lithographs at the Leicester Galleries. These satiric and increasingly 
bitter commtnts on French society are second only to those of 
Daumier. One wonders whether posterity will make as much of Sir 
Alfred Munnings’ glittering horseflesh and Society, with a capital S, 
which fills the other two rooms here. The pictures by Mr. Walter 
Fletcher, M.P., at the Adams Gallery are timid and insipid. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 





SHOWING 
AT 6.15 








“World markets ’ are sometimes in out-of-the-way places, and the 
story of the post-war selling of British films for export deserves 
a film script to itself. In China, for instance, coolies are often 
employed as the quickest means of getting films from one city to 
another. They battle along the old caravan routes, by paddy field, 
mountain pass and river; carrying Odd Man Out, Great Expecta- 
tions or Black Narcissus. Every day some far-off audience is 
getting the chance to see its first British film, and 
through the medium of the film, the British people. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Two Swedes have given the Research Institute workers at Oxford 9 
comparative account of farming in Sweden which will interest all those 
who believe in yeoman service, that is in the small farm. A special 
committee was appointed by the Government to consider the general 
organisation of husbandry, and its final verdict as to the size of farm 
to aim at is this: “The committee established as a fact that farms 
between fifty and seventy-five acres of cultivated land have most of the 
advantages of larger farms, which give only about the same interest on 
capital and little more output per worker.” It recommends such farms 
“as the aim for the future.” The report also emphasises the social value 
of the small and family farm. The quotation is taken from the latest 
issue of The Farm Economist, price 1s., issued by the Research Institute, 
Parks Road, Oxford. Of course, the findings of this committee have been 
criticised, but the Government is to bring in legislation to carry out its 
recommendations. May we, too, increase our yeomen! 


Woodpeckers on Telegraph Poles 


It seems that some species of bird have local prejudices and practices, 
For example: it is chiefly in the neighbourhood of Hertford that wood- 
peckers have adopted the habit of boring holes in the wood poles of 
overhead electric wires, and over this area, extending from Hitchin to 
Bishop’s Stortford, the damage has been very considerable. A full account 
of great interest to students of birds, as well as to electric companies, 
is given by Mr. P. K. Davis in a technical pamphlet, Distribution of 
Electricity, issued by Henley’s Telegraph Works Company. Now these 
poles are deeply soaked in creosote, and this alone negatives the theory 
that the woodpeckers are seeking insects or, as some have suggested, the 
grubs of the sirex. Besides, woodpeckers do not drive deep holes for any 
other purpose than to nest. It seems to be established that the older 
poles are almost always selected, though the birds will return again and 
again to the same place even where a fresh pole (often also an old one) 
has been substituted for the damaged pole. There is, as it seems to me, 
good reason to suppose that the boring instinct, for which the bird is 
especially adapted (in head, beak, claw and even tail), is so strong that it 
demands expression over and above the provision of a nesting hole. A 
good clean trunk stirs it to action. The idea that the buzzing of the 
wires suggests an insect is surely absurd. After all, grubs don’t buzz. 
No good preventive has yet been found. Can creosote be made offensive 
to the senses of the bird? The green woodpecker is, of course, the chief, 
but not the only, offender. 


A Turnstone Card 


The selection of the turnstone for the Christmas card of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust recalls to me the first time I saw this amusing bird at 
very close quarters. It was in Cornwall in the quaint little harbour of 
Mouschole, which is as fitly named as the bird. I saw almost at my feet 
a turnstone turning up stone after stone with such absorption that it 
took no notice whatever of the observer, and it seemed to find a satisfactory 
amount of food under most of them. Its movements are oddly baffling. 
One would have expected it, like its near relation the oyster-catcher, to 
nest in Britain, but it doesn’t. It is classed as a “gregarious migrant,” 
but may be seen singly or in pairs or in company at widely separated 
dates and places. Mr. Harrison has given it a very pictorial setting. 


Trees Not of Heaven 


The recommendation of the tree of heavens as an alternative to the 
London plane has aroused some well-documented criticism. There was a 
glorious specimen in a private garden in Golders Green which became 
notorious. It heaved up the pavement in the adjoining street, interfered 
with drains and was finally uprooted by the authorities of the garden 
suburb ; yet even after that suckers spring up in numbers and still con- 
tinue irrepressible. If this could happen in a private garden, what cannot 
happen when the tree is planted in boulevards? The avenue of trees of 
heaven in Meadway, Golders Green, should be critically watched by 
those who decorate London streets. 


In My Garden 


Have the gardens of the R.HLS. or, indeed, any other gardens any 
finer sight at any season than the winter’ aspect of the barberries? If 
you have the deep purple of Pratii, the bright purple of Thunbergia, the 
white stems of Dictyophyllum, the long sprays of Stenophylla, the dense 
berries of Wilsone—to mention a few—you have an incomparable riot 
of colour that persists for a very long period—and what strange hybrids 
their seeds scatter about the garden! W. Beacn THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ITALY AND SOMALIA 


$m,—Mr. Eric Dodson favours the reinstallation of Italian rule in Somalia; 
this would be a “ gesture of encouragement” to her, and would suitably 
recognise “ her undoubted colonial achievements.” It is true, as he says, 
that the Somalis are not yet—in spite of a recent and hopeful movement 
in Mogadishu—capable of erecting or conducting a country-wide govern- 
ment for themselves ; unless the world decides to let Somalia relapse to 
anarchy, an outside trustee or helper of some sort there must be. But 
should it be Italy? What has been her record there? Apart from 
the usual Italian colonial window-dressing in one wr two towns, 
and an attempt at public services for the Europeans in these, one 
good road and one short railway serving the private estate of an Italian 
prince, the record was one of the suppression of such local Statelets as 
existed (the Sultanates) in favour of Italian direct rule, a numerous 
and costly civil service, wholly disproportionate to the needs of the terri- 
tory, the inculcation among all Somalis of adulation of the Duce, forced 
and harshly treated labour on the Italian-owned estates on the Juba and 

ebi Shibelli, where for the sake of Fascist autarchy bananas and cotton 
were grown in absurd defiance of economic reason, and preparation for 
the 1935 invasion of Ethiopia, for the pretext of which (Walwal) Somalia 
was bidden to provide the scene. 

No, Sir! Italian colonial achievements, however “ undoubted,” should 
not be thus rewarded ; nor could sandy, thorny, parched, barren, harbour- 
less Somalia be of any more real benefit to Italy than it ever was in the 
past. It will be a liability to any European State asked to help in it. Mr. 
Dodson is entirely right, however, on one point. The almost complete 
unanimous hatred of Ethiopia by Somalis (and particularly by those of 
the Ogaden, conquered by the Ethiopians late in the nineteenth century) 
is clear to all. That Christian empire, to which we all wish well, should 
not be allowed any finger at all in the Somali pie.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rollers, Tadley, Basingstoke. STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 


AMERICA ON BRITAIN 


Sie,—Listening to a radio programme entitled As Others See Us I 
heard quoted a passage from a letter written to your paper. I judge, 
therefore, that you do occasionally publish letters that might be of 
interest. As a naturalised American citizen, having been born under the 
British flag in Canada, I have been much interested in Britain’s struggle 
with post-war conditions. The letter mentioned sbove stated some of the 
reasoas why it is difficult for us to do as much for Europe as Europe would 
like to have us do, namely: 1. A large percentage of our people have 
little more than just enough income to buy their food. 2. We have the 
largest debt in our history—by far That means the highest tax rate 
by far. England may look at our Federal income-tax rate and feel that 
it is much lower than hers—as it may be. But she forgets that we have 
State, city, county taxes also. 3. We do not have any great surplus of 
food. We have some food to spare—but not nearly enough to take care 
of all the hungry people in Europe. 

As for England and Britain as a whole, we realise the terrible blows 
she suffered in the war. We know you lost tremendous numbers of 
buildings and factories, homes and offices. We know that you have had 
almost to scrape the bottom of your financial barrel. We know you have 
had to sell a lot of your foreign assets. We congratulate you for freeing 
India and now Burma, even though such freedom has caused, just as you 
said it would, a iot of bloodshed. But there are some things we cannot 
understand about Britain. Some of these are: 1. You say you have a coal 
Shortage. In the past you used to export coal. Now you need to 
import it. At the same time we read that one British miner only produces 
about one quarter of what an Amercan miner produces. Why? 2. Your 
British miners are working a so-called forty-hour week—or is it less? Our 
American farmers are working fifty, sixty, seventy or more hours a week. 
Is it right for us to ask our sixty-hour farmers to feed your forty-hour 
miners? It is true that our farmers are making big incomes—some of them. 
But they are working their hearts out and taking the productivity of 
their soil along with it to help feed you people over there. 

It distresses us to read about your very plain diet, your lack of housirig, 
etc. But you must remember that there are millions of war veterans in 
this country who have no homes—and also millions of people who have 
to live on a very plain diet also. You should know that the picture of 
America that you get from our movies and our radio programme, etc., is 
not the true picture. But it also distresses us to have what we have done 
in the past given such little prominence. We in this country made real 





Sacrifices so that we might send our products of all kinds to your help. 


To be sure, it was in the long run for our own interest also. But you 
won't have to look far to find many, many instances where we have given 


without stint to relieve suffering without any thought of benefit to our- 
selves. Our enthusiasm for assisting you will not be helped greatly by 
being called “Uncle Shylock.” What we fail completely to understand is 
your lack of ability to get better production of all the necessities. You ought 
to have every single person in the country engaged in some useful occu- 
pation. Pictures of hundreds of clerks and bookies employed at your race- 
tracks, reading about your short-work week, your very frequent Bank 
Holidays and all that, doesn’t help public opinion over here. And now, 
to cap it all, on a recent programme there was quoted a saying that we 
ought to worry about repayment of your loan, not you. That is not like 
the Britain of old. 

As a former subject of King George V I am ashamed of Britain. I 
say, quit asking for so much, get to work and produce some more, and 
you won’t have to worry about your lack of dollars or pounds or anything 
else. That is what we have done—and the only reason why we have as 
much as we have. Production, and still more production, is the cure for 
what ails Britain and the whole world. I hope you get back on your feet— 
and soon. You are looked upon as our partner—and not a junior one 
either. You are just temporarily indisposed. But unless you change your 
attitude of mind, I fear for your future.—Sincerely yours, 

Harvarp S. ROCKWELL. 

4819 Girard Ave. So,, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

[The comparison between British miners and American farmers is un- 
reasonable. British farmers work quite as long as American farmers.— 
Ep., Spectator.] 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Sir,—Mr. George Brinsmead, in your issue of October 24th, made an 
accurate and judicious analysis of the work of the British Council and 
the disease from which it, in common with many other national institu- 
tions, is at present suffering—the disease_of a top-heavy bureaucracy. 
Mr. Brinsmead very properly recalls the “inspiring” early days of the 
British Council, when “ great scope was allowed for personal initiative.” 
I think it is right to point out that the inspiration and the scope enjoyed 
by those of us who were members of the British Council staff at that 
time were due almost wholly to the Chairman of the Council, the late 
Lord Lloyd. It was his single-minded belief in the national value of 
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the Council’s work which was our inspiration, and his practice of trusting 
his staff with responsibility which gave us the scope to get on with the 
job. He was a man who never allowed Civil Service procedure to 
frustrate work which calls above all for imagination. He was more 
concerned with getting results than with obliging politicians, and he 
obtained hard work and long hours from his staff by working himself 
harder and longer than any of us. 

There is a great contrast between the sort of organisation and the 
sort of activities which will flourish in such conditions and the soft, 
timid, woolly-minded “ culture” likely to thrive in an organisation which 
is nothing but the shadow of a minor Government department. The 
British Council has more valuable work to do than ever before, its staff 
for the most part are young and able, yet its early inspiration seems to 
have been completely lost. The Council’s enemies are few but vociferous. 
That it will confound them by regaining something of Lord Lloyd’s 
epirit must be the earnest hope of its friends, including—Your obedient 
servant, CoLmn MANN. 

Mayfield House, Weybridge, Surrey. 


ROYAL STATUES 


Sir,—In his interesting article on the Royal statues of London Mr. Warren 
Postbridge refers to the somewhat obscure position occupied by the statue 
of Queen Elizabeth, which in her lifetime stood over the Ludgate of 
London, and later, when the London Wall had been taken down, after 
having been subjected to gross indignity was finally placed where it now 
stands. May a veteran “ Old Westminster” venture to suggest another 
aite, dignified but not obtrusive, where the effigy of the great queen would 
be worthily placed, and where it would recall one of her most memorable 
ects? At Westminster there is an archway leading from Great into Little 
Dean’s Yard, and that Little Yard is the home of Westminster School, 
which Queen Elizabeth made a Royal foundation ; the school which, after 
interruption by cruel vicissitudes, has courageously resumed the work 
which she established. There still, on proper occasions, tribute is paid 
to the memory of Fundatrix nostra Elizabetha Regina. Her statue, set 
over the entrance archway, would be in a position worthy of the original, 
and a reminder to those who pass under it of what they owe to her zeal 
for sound learning and religious education. 

A further reason may be added. Westminster School is closely associ- 
ated with Trinity College, Cambridge ; and over the great gate of Trinity 
is set the statue of its founder, King Henry VIII. Would not the statue 
of his daughter be fittingly placed over the entrance to the school of which 
she was the foundress? It is possible, of course, that the existing statue, 
in size or character, may not be artistically or technically suitable for the 
setting suggested ; but should that not be the case, surely on every other 
ground it could find no more fitting resting-place.—I am, yours faithfully, 

6 Gilbert Road, Ramsgate. E. H. HOLTHOUSE. 


Smr,—Neither Mr. Postbridge nor Sir Muirhead Bone mentions the small, 
charming statue of Queen Anne in Queen Anne’s Gate, now divested of 
her war-time protective brickwork and greatly to be preferred to the 
clumsy effigy outside St. Paul’s.—Yours faithfully, 

43 Egerton Crescent, S.W.3. GEOFFREY E. HOwARD. 


Sir,—The references to the oddities of statuary prompt the enquiry 

as to whether the “raised headgear” of the Prince Consort in Holborn 

is an exception. Is not bare or hatted the rule ?—Yours truly, 
Henleaze, Bristol. H. COTTRELL. 


HYMN-SETTINGS 


Sir,—I much enjoyed Sir Norman Birkett’s delightful article Hymns and 
the People ; but am sure he did not mean to write: “‘ Lo! He comes 
with clouds descending,’ is inseparable from ‘Calcutta.’” It is indeed 
inseparable from “ Helmsley.” In the English Hymnal it seems rightly 
restored to “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” as Bishop Heber of 
Calcutta himself wrote it for his famous hymn. In many books that is 
set to “Aurelia”; but “ Aurelia” is inseparably associated with “The 
Church’s one foundation.” Again, I cannot help thinking that Sir Norman 
meant to write that “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name” was inseparable 
from “ Miles Lane.” In four leading books I have before me that is the 
only tune ; whereas “Diadem” is not in these books at all. Does he 
mean “ Diademata” so often used for “Crown Him with many crowns ”? 
—Yours faithfully, EpwarD Kocn. 
The Vicarage, Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 


Sir,—I wonder whether Mr. Zilliacus and his friends are aware of how 
much they add to the tedium of this most tedious of epochs. Of course, 
he and his friends have visited Eastern Europe. Of course, they have 
found everything perfect there. Of course, the Governments installed 
there are entirely democratic and of course America is responsible for 


whatever is too awkward in the policy and character of the Kremlin 
for even Mr. Zilliacus to gloss over. But, Sir, why should we have to 
be informed of all of this? We take it all for granted. We knew it 
before Mr. Zilliacus started. We know that he and his friends are not 
Communists and that it is a pure coincidence that their policy and 
pronouncements are indistinguishable from those of the Communists 
and—dear Heaven!—how well we know that Mr. Stalin desires only 
peace with the British Empire! So did the late Fiihrer. It is quite 
unnecessary to have recourse to print to tell us what we already know 
so very well and in accents with which we are so very familiar. Can 
we not for once—and to our infinite relief—take it all as Red?—] am 
Sir, yours faithfully, HENRY Maxwe, 


Carlton Club, $.W. 1. 


FROM THE GREEK 


Sir,—I was amused to read Janus’s note on “allergy” in your issue of 
October 31st. One point of interest he did not mention is its spelling, 
Its derivation is from the two Greek words «dAdo (allo) and 
épyov (ergon), although how it came to get its present meaning from 
these words is a process I would not care to unravel! Now dAdo and 
épyov, by crasis, become dAAovpyov (allourgon). Should not “allurgy” 
therefore be spelt with a “u” rather than an “e”? In support of this 
contention I might point out that another English word—‘ metallurgy” 
—has a similar derivation. Perhaps the next edition of the Oxford 
Dictionary will include “allurgy,” and I hope at the same time it will 
set aright this little matter of its orthography.—Yours sincerely, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Ian C. Rem. 


THE JOYS OF BOOKMAKING 


Sir,—In his powerful and courageous indictment of our excessive con- 
centration upon sport of every kind at this critical hour in our history, 
Mr. G. A. Riding asks whether we can any longer afford to waste so 
much time, energy and man-power on such a lavish scale. J think I can 
throw a little light upon one dark corner of this surprising scene, namely 
that of betting on horse-racing. Travelling one day by train during the 
summer, I got into conversation with a bookmaker and four of his paid 
assistants, who were going from one race-meeting to another. He told 
me that he had never worked in his life and that he lived by his wits. 
During the war he avoided national service by always keeping on the 
move. He got the four men out of the pits to watch horses for him. 
He said he was just out to make money for himself and that it was pure 
greed on his part. He said, moreover, that he was very happy. According 
to his own very frank account he was simply living on the community 
and contributing nothing to it. One wonders how much valuable man- 
power is being wasted in this kind of way during these days of economic 
crisis. With regard to the whole business of sport, can nothing be done 
to get things into a better perspective?—I am, yours truly, 
The Elms, Lower Darwen, Lancs. J. R. Eccigs. 


STEPPING UP STEEL 


Sir,—The article on this subject by Mr. Evans is interesting but dis- 
quieting, and the figures of output which he gives require explanation. 
Why the tremendous fall from approximately 1,440,000 tons in 1939 to 
1,000,000 tons in the war years? And why was the 1946 output only 
1,150,000 tons? Has it to do with numbers employed, furnace capacity, 
bombing, hours, P.A.Y.E. or what? It is disquieting that it should need 
a big campaign of propaganda, with all the work and expense involved, 
to achieve an output at the rate of 1,360,000 tons, when the actual output 
in the bad old times of 1939 was 1,440,000 tons.—Yours faithfully, 
Glenpatrick House, Elderslie, Renfrewshire. J. S. M. Jack. 


ULTRA OR SUPRA? 


Sir,—I fear that the tag I ventured to use in the letter which you publish 
this week has suffered a sea-change. In order to forestall any possible 
amused comment may I say that what I wrote was “ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ” ?—Yours, &c., MICHAEL REILLY. 
16 Hurlingham Court Mansions, Hurlingham Road, S.W.6. 
[Pliny wrote: “ Ne sutor supra crepidam,”—Ep., The Spectator.] 


IN TOWN TODAY 


S1r,—Mr. Sydney Horler, up from the country to see a London matinée, 
finds the theatres and cinemas “ packed with well-dressed men” and 
promptly labels them spivs. Is it not possible that some of them are 
simply up from the country to see a London matinée?—Yours, &c., 

6 Petersham Place, S.W.7. ANDREW BoyD. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Austria Before the Anschluss 
Austrian Requiem. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


THE appearance of an English version of Dr Kurt von Schuschnigg’s 
book is very opportune. In a preface he explains that it is a 
personal account, for the strict accuracy of which he can vouch. 
The story opens with a description of the meeting at Berchtesgaden 
on February 12th, 1938. It tells how the Chancellor was lured into 
paying a visit to Hitler, only to find himself confronted with an 
ultimatum involving the repudiation by Hitler of every undertaking 
to which he had himself put his hand, only eighteen months pre- 
viously, in signing the agreement with Austria of July, 1936. No 
doubt is left as regards the ordeal to which the Austrian Chancellor 
was subjected. “We did not get together to speak of the views 
or the weather” was Hitler’s brutal greeting. “England will not 
move a finger for Austria”; while it was “too late for France” 
after the Rhineland. Herr von Papen’s comment tells the whole story 
of this Berchtesgaden meeting: “ You see what he can be like.” 
The scene changes to Vienna—“ the four weeks’ agony.” After 
strong protest, President Miklas agreed that the ultimatum of Berch- 
tesgaden must be carried out, and Herr von Schuschnigg remained 
in office to undertake the task. It is of interest to note that the 
details of the Berchtesgaden meeting had become known in Vienna, 
it being rumoured that the “British Intelligence Service received 
its information straight from the entourage of Hitler.” Herr von 
Schuschnigg is illuminating on subsequent developments. He makes 
no concealment of his view that the great majority of Austrians were 
on his side, and adduces in support of this contention the huge 
demonstrations in the Diet and in the streets of Vienna on the 
occasion of his speech in the Diet on February 24th, 1938, in which 
he declared rhat “ Austria would never voluntarily give up its national 
existence.” He mentions, in particular, the response of the Socialists 
of Austria. But that speech heralded the end. The illegal S.S. 
mobilised. Schuschnigg retaliated by declaring a plebiscite, a vote 
to be taken on the formula of “ For a free and independent German 
and Christian Austria.” Hitler, who realised that he could in no 
circumstances face a free vote of the Austrian people, followed with 
his ultimatum. “I never heard from Mussolini again” is a comment 
of the Austrian Chancellor. The German armed divisions marched 
into Vienna. Herr von Schuschnigg tells the story in few words— 
the tears pouring down the cheeks of his “ Austrian” sentry guard. 
There is much of interest in the second sub-division of this book, 
Austria the Keystone of Europe—particularly the recorded exchanges 
with the “ fair-weather friend” Mussolini. The Chancellor seems 
still in the years preceding 1938 not to despair of achieving some 
balance which would preserve Austria, despite the disintegration of 
the main guarantee—the London-Paris-Rome triangle. It was with 
Mussolini’s full approval that he concluded the agreement with 
Germany in July, 1936. Mussolini asserted that Austria could 
“count absolutely on my promises.” In a conversation in 1934 he 
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had shown himself suspicious of a plebiscite as a solution: “I don’t 
have to tell you how plebiscites are managed in Germany in these 
days.” The Chancellor refers to an unpleasant incident with the 
Italian Government occasioned by a report to Mr. Eden by Sir 
Robert Vansittart from Geneva in September, 1937, of statements 
alleged to have been made to him by the Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Dr Guido Schmidt. In the course of the explana- 
tion which disposed of the allegations to the satisfaction of the 
Chancellor and the. Itglian Government, the latter made the some- 
what surprising assertion that they possessed a certain source “ which 
gave a running account of the secret files in the Foreign Office.” 

In a chapter dealing with the Western Powers the Chancellor 
refers to his “acceptance of an invitation to pay an official State 
visit to Paris and London” in February, 1935. He deais at some 
length with the attitude at that time of Pierre Laval and French 
opinion, and gives the reasons why Laval decided to conclude a 
treaty with the Soviet Union, for which purpose he paid a visit 
to Moscow. In France, Austria was regarded as “la pierre angulaire 
de la paix Européenne.” “The French point of view coincided in 
every detail with our own view.” The Chancel’or came away with 
the best of impressions of his visit to London, and his conversations 
with British leaders of ail' parties. The British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, gave him the assurance that “ England’s attitude 
concerning Austrian independence had not changed, and would never 
change. In fact, this independence seemed indispensable.” Sir 
John put forward the suggestion of a free plebiscite on the Anschluss. 
The Chancellor gained the impression that “England was the 
decisive influence in Europe.” 

Space does not permit of comment on all that is of interest in 
the account of developments within Austria under the impact from 
1932 onwards of Hitler’s furious onslaught, nor of the Chance‘lor’s 
story of his imprisonment up to the moment he was released from 
Dachau—his tribute to the efficiency of the B.B.C. among many other 
things—but there is much that is instructive, and his concl:sion 
merits attention, particularly at this hour: “ Austria is the keystone 
to world peace.” Rightly does he plead with his own compatriots 
for the “ Anschluss of all Austrians to Austria.” There is little 
of any real novelty in this presentation to those acquainted with the 
contemporaneous accounts of the correspondents in Vienna of our 
great Press organs, The Times, The Daily Telegraph and The Man- 
chester Guardian prominently among them, nor to those who may 
have had the opportunity of perusing the brilliant collection of official 
documents published by the Austrian Government in the form of 
Red-White-Red Book in the spring of this year. For all that, it is 
the personal story of the chief Austrian actor in a great tragedy, 
and as such is worthy of the serious attention of one and ali of 
those—our historians—concerned to discover the road by which we 
ourselves travelled to the disaster of 1939. The story is told simply 
without bitterness or recrimination. It is the story we might expect 
from an Austrian officer and gentleman who refused tc betray his 
coufitry or sacrifice his principles, and, like so many other Austrian 
patriots of all parties and classes, paid the inevitable price accordingly. 

WaLrorp SELBY. 


An American in Russia 


The Strange Alliance : The Story of American Efforts at Wartime 
Co-operation with Russia. By John R. Deane, Head of the U.S. 
Military Mission in Moscow, 1943-1945. (Murray. 18s.) 

Any book which throws real light on the relations with Russia has 

today a special—and very grim—value. But “real light” must be 

without the rose colouring of one side or the dark distortions of 
another. Too often it happens that books on Russia reflect the 
remark of one of an audience who had just heard two men, both of 
whom had spent some time in Russia and were telling the story of 
their visit. The remark of the auditor was: “ Well, evidently they 
have not been visiting the same country.” Both believed themselves 
to be telling the truth, but where one saw an object as black the 
other saw it as white ; such is the effect of doctrinal prepossession. 

We have become familiar and wearied with the pro-Russian fanatic ; 

and Hollywood-in-Washington is beginning to make us familiar and 

wearied with the anti-Communist fanatic. 

This book avoids both of the rocks that seem so often and s0 
successfully to render festimony valueless. The author was in an 
unusually favourable position to do a good job and has done it. He 
was a Major General in the United States Army, and before going 
to Russia had been stationed in China and Panama. He served in 
Washington as Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; and after his 
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two years in Russia nas now retired from the army, and so can speak 
freely. He is a good reporter, tells an interesting story, is objective, 
and above all seems to be free of doctrinal prepossessions. No 
reader will be bored by his story, and all ought to be interested in 
the conclusion which he draws. He developed a deep affection for 
individual Russians, and a deep distrust of the police system of 
which so many of them are victims. Very early he draws the con- 
clusion that “a great hope for world peace lies in breaking through 
the wall of Soviet officialdom and reaching the Russian people.” 
Note that he says “a” great hope, not “the.” He tells a heart- 
breaking story of the American efforts to secure full co-operation 
with Russian officialdom during the war and of continual, obstinate, 
maddening resistance on the part of the Russians, a resistance 
prompted, it would seem, by suspicions which often became psycho- 
pathic. 

The author disclaims being an “expert” on Russia, because he 
says there is no such thing. He does not even profess to under- 
stand her, “for she is beyond understanding.” He believes the 
Russian leaders to be inspired by sincere motives rather than by 
desire for personal power and self-aggrandisement. “They truly 
believe that Communism offers salvation to mankind, and they seek 
to impose their ideology” because Russia will not be safe until the 
world has been immunised from the scourge of capitalism. “ The 
medicine may be difficult to administer and bitter for the patient 
to take. The cure may be applied by force or it may be necessary 
to resort to deception and guile. Soviet leaders justify any means 
that will accomplish the end.” Many of those means the author 
describes. (He gives a striking picture of Stalin based on personal 
contact.) 

“Can we get along with the present Russian leaders?” asks 
General Deane, and replies: “ Yes, if we are stronger, smarter and 
at least as certain of our objectives as they are of theirs... We must 
be motivated by principles in which we believe rather than by 
retaliation against principles we abhor. We are dealing with a 
people who respond only to strength. Above all we must abandon 
the hopes that go with the weakness of appeasement. It may not 
be a happy relationship, but it can be a workable one.” This, of 
course, may be the outcome of “the military mind.” But the evi- 
dence he produces should impress minds that are not military. Its 
right interpretation is essential to our salvation. 


NoRMAN ANGELL. 


Stanley and Emin Pasha 
The Remarkable Expedition. By Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


None of Stanley’s extraordinary exploits, not even his “rescue” of 
the reluctant Livingstone, brought him more notoriety or gave ris¢ 
to more bitter controversy than did. his expedition to rescue Emin 
Pasha, the marooned Governor of Equatoria Province. Cut off from 
the north by the Mahdi’s forces <fter the death of Gordon, this 
dapper romantic little German scientist who had fled to Africa to 
escape the possessive widow of a Turkish Pasha soon found himself 
facing starvation. But, like Livingstone, he had not the slightest 
desire to be rescued. He wanted only to be relieved, to be brought 
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sufficient food and reinforcement to defend and to govern in his 
gentle indecisive way his beloved Africans. His one ambition, as 
has been said, was to realise his vision of a self-supporting negroid 
empire ruled in the native or the British irtterest by a learned white 
Pasha according to the Liberal principles expounded years before by 
Gordon under the trees at Lado, But the challenge to another 
rescue was too great for Stanley to resist, and he abandoned a 
lucrative lecture tour in the United States to return to Africa on what 
was in many ways his most remarkable expedition. 


The first of the many controversies which the expedition produced 
was about the route to be taken. The Emin Pasha Relief Committee 
proposed the east-coast routes; Stanley the Congo River route as 
far as possible and then overland through the great Equatorial Forest 
to Lake Albert. It was generally thought at the time—and Miss 
Manning accepts this view—that Stanley’s decision was largely the 
result of a private deal with Leopold of the Belgians, the ‘country 
between the Congo and Emin at Wadelai being very rich in ivory 
and caoutchouc. This is one of many indications in Miss Manning’s 
book that her aim has been rather to tell a good story than to delve 
at all deeply into her subject matter. Stanley’s reason for his choice 
was that the west-coast route would prevent the French and 
Germans, hotly engaged in the race for African possessions, from 
suspecting that this British expedition had any territorial ambitions. 
That there was more in it than Miss Manning allows seems clear 
from the correspondence on the expedition presented to the Houses 
of Parliament. There Stanley reported that he had received a letter 
from Lord Iddesleigh, then Foreign Secretary, asking him—as the 
French Government were exceedingly anxious to know—whether he 
was likely to go by any route that might take him near Uganda. If 
sO, the French Minister was instructed to protest against it, for the 
ostensible Teason that such a course would endanger the lives of 
French missionaries in that country. This document could, and 
perhaps can still, be checked, and it is unlikely that Stanley would 
have referred to it in this way unless he had been fairly sur= of his 
ground. , 

Successfully navigating the Congo as far as the Aruwimi Rapids, 
Stanley left a rearguard in charge of the ill-fated Major Barttelot. 
That night, not more than sixty years ago, he wrote in his diary, 

We march tomorrow into the absolutely unknown.” With ample 
material from Stanley’s own lectures and books, Miss Manning 
makes a vivid story.of the advance through the northern Congo 
forest which “ rose like a dark, dense colonnade before the Expedi- 
tion.” In keeping with the malevolent luxuriante of the vegetation 
was the trail of death and disease which marked the route. When, 
after five months, the expedition emerged into the open, sunlit grass- 
lands of Uganda, fewer than half the party had survived. 

The meeting with Emin Pasha who proved so different from the 
tall, heroic figure of Stanley’s journalistic imagination brought the 
latter once again face to face in Africa with a man with whom he 
could hardly have had less in common. At least with Livingstone 
he shared the same energy of character, and if he did not under- 
stand he admired. But he had no patience with Emin’s preoccupa- 
tion with what he called “abstract questions,” and despised his 
tolerance of his mutinous troops and his inability to make up his 
mind. Nor had he any understanding of Emin’s bitter disappoint- 
ment when, instead of troops and supplies, all he received was the 
tattered remnant of an expedition led by a loud-voiced American 
journalist who insisted on carrying him off te the coast. This anti- 
climax to all his hopes and Stanley’s rough handling of him eventually 
drove Emin into the arms of his German compatriots. Miss Manning 
rightly ignores the ridiculous picture current in the Press of the time 
of Emin as the sinister German agent working against British interests 
for the future German East Africa. 

On his Lomeward journey to Zanzibar, Stanley added to his long 
list of geographical discoveries—the Ruwenzori “ Mountains of the 
Moon,” the course of the Semliki River, the great south-western gulf 
of Victoria Nyanza, Lake Albert Edward. But neither these nor the 
treaties with the lakeland chieftains which laid the foundations of 
British influence in Uganda were such an enthralling topic of con- 
versation in the London drawing-rooms as the fate of the young 
Major Barttelot of the 7th Fusiliers who had been left in charge of 
the rearguard. When news of his assassination came through, Stanley 
was accused of everything but murder. Miss Manning makes no 
attempt to pass judgement on the Stanley-Barttelot controversy 
which filled columns of the Press at the time. There is some evidence 
that pressure was put on Stanley to accept Barttelot on the expedi- 
tion against his better judgement, and Barttelot certainly proved 
psychologically incapable of handling the native tribes. There is, 
indeed, here and elsewhere, more to be said on Stanley’s side than 
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by Isabel Bolton 

A brilliant and unusual novel, to which 

Edmund Wilson devoted in The New Yorker 

a full-length review, ending: “To see it 

sparkle, you must read it yourself.” 7s. 6d. net. 


MRS. PADDICK 
A Sussex character-study 
by Margaret Wyndham 

7s. Od. net. 


JOHN THE GREAT 
The Life and Times of John L. Sullivan 
by Donald Barr Chidsey 


With an Introduction by John P. Marquand 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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JOAN GRANTS 


new novel 


RETURN 
TO ELYSIUM 


There is no cloudy unreality about this latest novel 
of the author of Winged Pharaoh. Lucina is the ward 
of a Greek philosopher who called his estate near 
Athens ‘ Elysium.’ Too human not to be a highly 
disturbing influence: on the exclusively masculine 
society in which she grew up; too clear-sighted to 
accept the rigid materialism in which she was edu- 
cated; too romantic to remain content with the 
power she gained as the founder of a cult in young 
Rome ; too intelligent not to grow bored with her 
idyll in the Tuscan hills, she returns to Elysium after 
crossing the Styx. 
9s. 6d. 


(Ready November 13th) 
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R. V. C. Bodley’s 


fine sequel to 
WIND IN THE SAHARA 


THE QUEST 


HAROLD NICOLSON described Wind in the 
Sahara as ‘‘an entrancing book, simply 
written and beautifully told.’’ Leaving the 
Sahara Arabs, Col. Bodley now continues his 
story among the peoples of the Far East. 
The Quest is another book of compelling 
interest. 380 pp. 15/- net. 
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beautiful new book 
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SPHERE: ‘‘ He describes in this highly original 
narrative a Lilliputian world of extraordinary 
fascination. A book which to many of us 
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LONDON: “A book of absorbing interest."’ 
Beautifully illustrated. 21/- net. 
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Miss Manning or her predecessors have allowed. Lengthy as it is, 
Miss Manning’s book makes good reading. But it adds nothing new 
to history or to our understanding of the peculiar and, in many ways, 
fascinating character of the leader of the Emin expedition. 

L. P. Kirwan. 


Modern Greece 


Classical Landscape with Figures. By Osbert Lancaster. Illustrated 
by the Author. (Murray. 15s.) 


Tuts well-produced book with its lovely clear colour plates and 
its learned but witty text comes like a ray of sunshine upon this 
austerity-laden season. But the admirers of Osbert Lancaster’s work 
will expect something more than just a beautifully produced book, 
and they will not be disappointed. Classical Landscape With 
Figures, despite the modest avowals of the author in his introduction, 
is one of the most thoughtful and provocative books about modern 
Greece that has appeared for some time. Mr. Lancaster opens his 
book with a very subtle if, at times, brutal summing-up of the con- 
temporary Greek political scene. Describing the Greek conception 
of politics—one so often misrepresented abroad—he writes: 
“In Greece one is back in the world of the Duke of Bedford 

and the Rockingham Whigs, where personalities count for more 

than principles and a programme forms no part of the equipment 

of a party ; a world in which the Memoirs of Saint-Simon are 

likely to prove a more useful guide than the pamphlets of the 

P.E.P. or the leaders in The Economist.” 

Without taking political sides, he analyses the Greek character and 
the Greek passion for politics, and like other wise cbservers con- 
cludes that Greek politics are “ power-politics ” and totally different 
from the Anglo-Saxon conception of how a country should be 
governed. Bur the artist in Mr. Lancaster is more interested in 
buildings and landscapes than in the endless Greek politica] intrigues, 
and soon we are off on a conducted tour of what remains one of the 
most fascinating and beautiful countries in Europe. The author 
makes it clear that he disapproves of the rhapsodic style of travel- 
writing, and his own writing has an astringent quality which often 
matches the sharp, clear outlines of the Greek landscape. Athens, 
Attica, Boetia and Euboea and the Peloponnese are all dealt with in 
a series of chapters which are written rather in the manner of 
Murray’s guides to the Continent which were so popular at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. By temperament Mr. “an- 
caster is drawn to the Byzantine art to be found scattered throughout 
the Greek mainland, and some of his finest colour illustrations deal 
with many of these little-known churches. For those who know 
Osbert Lancaster only as a caricaturist, his colour plates will come 
as a revelation ; they are beautifully composed, and have captured 
the sharp, clear colours of the Greek scene. The many line drawings 
scattered through the text also help the reader to visualise what is 
often strange and curious in contemporary Greece. 

The later part of the book deals with journeys to the Childe 
Harold country (the Epirus), Salonika and a few islands. Classical 
Landscape With Figures may not always recapture the lyrical charm 
of life in Greece today, but it throws into vivid relief much which 
is remarkable and worthy of study. Mr. Lancaster conjures up the 
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highly coloured and realistic side of Greece, but, in his caustic way, 
he has ignored the romantic. Yet this is part of Greece, too, 
DEREK PATMore. 


Second Thoughts on Germany 


Germany—Bridge or Battleground. B es P. i 
“— & & y James P. Warburg. (Heine. 
Tue German peace treaty is not written yet, but it already appears 
improbable that the victorious Allies will succeed in the long run 
in imposing their collective will on Germany—mainly because they 
have not in any complete sense a collective will to impose. Mr. James 
Warburg sums up the first two years of occupation in this analogy: 
“A very sick patient was in the hands of four doctors. The 
four doctors came from four different countries and belonged to 
four different schools of medicine. They had never agreed upon q 
diagnosis of the patient’s illness; they had agreed only that the 
patient had become dangerous to society.... Worse yet—the doctors 
not only disagreed about the nature of the patient’s malady ; they 
disagreed also about the definition of good health.” 
True enough ; but there is more. For the occupying Powers not 
only disagreed among themselves ; each of them changed his own 
ideas from time to tme. Unless we can trace these changes it js 
really impossible to suggest any course the four Powers can profitably 
take, either to solve the German problem or to disentangle themselves 
from it. 

From this point of view Mr. Warburg has done a service by 
collecting a number of the basic documents on post-war Germany 
into an appendix. Beginning with the Atlantic Charter, they end with 
the Anglo-American fusion agreement of- December, 1946. Take 
three of them which appear consecutively—the Morgenthau Memor- 
andum to Mr. Roosevelt (September, 1944), the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Directive to General Eisenhower (December, 1944) 
and the Potsdam Agreement itself (August, 1945). The Morgenthau 
Memorandum, no doubt because it was such a preposterous thing, 
has not usually been assessed at its proper importance. Its proposal 
to strip all industry of every kind from a huge “Ruhr area” 
stretching from the Luxemburg frontier to the Baltic—removing, 
among other measures, all equipment from the Ruhr coal mines and 
closing the mines themselves—was its most startling feature. It also 
proposed that in the rest of Germany not only the armament industry 
but “other key industries which are basic to military strength” 
should be removed or destroyed. 

There is no point in attacking the Morgenthau Plan at this 
distance of time. What matters is that, though its proposal to close 
down the Ruhr coal industry was dropped, its general idea of 
assuring peace by destroying the basic industries was taken over, in 
a modified and considerably muddled form, into the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Directive which was later issued to General Eisenhower as 
American Military Governor in Germany. I do not imagine these 
facts are new; but Mr. Warburg’s arrangement of his documents 
and his intelligent commentary bring them out clearly. He is not 
always right about the detail of how things were done. He cannot 
be right, for instance, in saying that General Eisenhower presented 
the draft Chiefs of Staff Directive “to Great Britain and France at 
the European Advisory Council in London,” or that “ it was opposed 
before the same body by the representatives of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Economic Administration.” At the time, 80 
far as I remember, Mr. Winant was the American member (the only 
American member) of the European Advisory Commission, and 
General Eisenhower was conducting a campaign in the Ardennes. 
But the general lines of the process emerge. If one reads the direc- 
tive one sees at every turn the restrictive and destructive approach 
to industry—and the more essential the industry, the more restrictive 
the approach. ° 

These ideas were taken over in turn into the Potsdam Agreement, 
which at many points echoes the directive word for word. One can 
see also in the directive the genesis of the famous Potsdam ambiguity 
about maintaining in Germany “average living standards not ¢x- 
ceeding the average of the standards of living of the European 
countries.” In the American document this formula was cleat. 
Anxiety there was lest the German standard of living should rise 
higher than was proper; the fear that it might fall too low had 
hardly arisen. Within a matter of months the facts of the economic 
state of Europe, together with the failure of the four-Power experi- 
ment itself, began to shift the emphasis of American policy away 
from pastoralisation towards open advocacy of the industrial revival 
of the Ruhr. The stages appear in Mr. Warburg’s documents. It 
may seem ungracious (though it is not so intended) to single out 
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the documentary appendix as more illuminating than the writer’s 
own text. In fact the text is a useful and serious attempt to pick out 
the main elements in the German problem as it affects the Powers 
directly concerned—yes, including the Germans and not even 
forgetting, as American writers sometimes do, that the Russians 
have a point of view. It contains, here and there, some odd state- 
ments—as that Mecklenburg was a part of Prussia, that the Social 
Democratic party was banned in the Soviet sector of Berlin during 
the October elections last year, that the American zone in December, 
1946, was “ fully organised to govern itself.” But the general picture 
is in excellent proportion. JOHN MIDGLEY. 


‘*An Animal in Clothes ”’ 
Mankind So Far. By William Howells. (Sigma Books. 16s.) 


Prato defined man as “a two-legged animal without feathers,” a 
description which seemed to satisfy the Academy until Diogenes 
produced a plucked chicken as a specimen of their man: the words 
“with broad flat nails” were then added to the definition. It was 
still not very satisfactory, but for a few years it passed. Today Mr. 
Howells, one of America’s leading anthropologists, is not rash enough 
to attempt a definition of homo sapiens which goes beyond the 
phrase “an arfimal in clethes.” But what he has done, and done 
brilliantly, is to summarise for the non-expert the facts on which 
an expert might base such a definition. His book describes the 
emergence of man from the first anthropoid apes of 7,000,000 years 
ago until the present day, and indeed beyond these limits in both 
directions, for it starts with the fishy Ostracoderm, and ends with 
a vision of man as he may be a million years hence—hairless, moon- 
faced and minus his little toes and even the nails to which the 
Academy attached such importance. 

Between these opening and closing chapters is gathered a whole 
thesaurus of palatable information. How strange it is, for example, 
that the reason why Mr. Howells is able to write a book of such 
wit and erudition is not because his remotest ancestors possessed 
a better brain or eye or hand than the apes, but because they 
developed a better foot, combining the advantages of the land animal 
and the tree animal—a piece of information which immediately 
reconciled me to the loss of my opposable big toe, which, up to this 
point of the book, I had much regretted. It was also with pleasure 
and surprise that I discovered that nobody has yet explained how the 
temperature of a mammal’s blood is kept uniform ; that there is no 
sign whatever to indicate that the Neanderthals were our inferiors 
in intelligence ; and that the swollen buttocks of South African bush- 
men help them to sustain life on a starvation diet. 

In dealing with one of the most controversial subjects in science, 
Mr. Howells has been obliged to qualify his statement continually, 
and to admit in many cases that we just do not know. But never 
has he allowed the flotsam of undisputed fact to be overwhelmed by 
a stormy sea of palaeontological wrangling. His profound know- 
ledge, like the submerged seven-eighths of an iceberg, gives weight 
and balance to everything which is allowed to appear above the 
water-line. From time to time one has a glimpse of what lies 
beneath. When I read, for example, that every mammal has seven 
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vertebrae in its neck it gives me confidence to be reminded ina 
footnote that the exceptions are “the manatee and two types of 
sloth,” glad as I am, all the same, that I shall not have to remember 
this for an examination six months hence. 

I read the bulk of this book during a long train-journey across 
Europe. During the early chapters I found myself nervously finger- 
ing what I imagined to.be my simian shelf, which seemed for a 
horrid hour to be much larger than the shelves of my fellow- 
travellers. Later on I was comforted. I became, in the course of 
Mr. Howells’ fascinating narrative, a Nordic. I was surrounded by 
a cosmopolitan crowd of Alpine, Dinaric and Mediterranean types. 
Homo sapiens had been restored to his dignified diversity. It was 
then that I came across this passage, an anthropological description 
of eating: 

“The higher Primates eat precisely as we do, if less fastidiously. 
We, or they, ensnare a piece of food in the hand, or some extension 
thereof, like a fork. We then look at it, instead of smelling it, and 
having approved it for consumption, stow it in the mouth and chew 
it up. The snout, once responsible for all these operations, now 
performs only the last.” 

I looked with dismay across the shaking dining-car. 
NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Calling in the New World 


Fletcher, Beaumont and Company. By Lawrence B. Wallis. (King’s 
Crown Press. Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
Christopher Marlowe. By Paul H. Kocher. (Chapel Hill. Oxford 


University Press. 20s.) 

As They Liked It. By Alfred Harbage. (Macmillan. 14s.) 

Tue Government, notoriously niggardly in its supplies of paper for 
books and newspapers, may yet take a hint from Evelyn Waugh’s 
customs officer in Vile Bodies. “Particularly against books the 
Home Secretary is. If we can’t stamp out literature in the country, 
we can at least stop it being brought in from outside. That’s what 
he said the other day in Parliament, and I says ‘Hear, hear!’” 
These sumptuously produced volumes might be regarded as 
seditious. With their acreage of spare paper they recall past spacious 
days, and stimulate present discontents. 

Professor Wallis covers tracts of desert country in discussing and 
refuting the prodigious literary labours emanating from American 
“English faculties.” The impression is left that too many theses 
submitted for doctorates are given the dignity of print when as 
juvenilia they deserve decent interment in the waste-paper basket. 
Rupert Brooke’s essay on Webster was lively enough to win him 
a fellowship at King’s, but he must be smiling now if he is aware 
of the Professor’s ponderous exposure of his immature peccadillo— 
giving scant credit to Beaumont and Fletcher so that Webster should 
have the more. The wood of general conclusions gets obscured 
behind the trees of cavilling authorities. Typical sentences run: 
“With this Miss Kerr does not deal, but Waith analyses it with much 
penetration, *” on the basis of Campbell’s study of ‘ comicall satyre’™ 
. . . McKeithan, who has gathered with painstaking thoroughness 
every evidence, from strong to tenuous, of the indebtedness of our 
corpus to the plays of Shakespeare, found not even the faintest echo 
of these four comedies.""*” The macabre “corpus” is constantly 
used as a collective for this group of Jacobean dramatists. At other 
times the Professor resorts to “our ensemble,” “the twins,” “ the 
triumvirate ” and “the quadrumvirate.” It is all immensely serious, 
commendably scholarly and unrelieved by a single flash of humour 
or a single-winged phrase of style. The first part consists of @ 
survey of criticism of the plays from the delirious acclamation of the 
first folio in 1647: 

“Brave Shakespeare flow’d yet had his ebbings too, 

Often above Himselfe, sometimes below ; 

Thou Always Best ;” 
to the chastisement of William Archer. Even so, Professor Wallis 
should have taste enough to stop short of adapting some of Shake- 
speare’s most beautiful words without acknowledgment—“ it is time 
that the baseless fabric of the charge against our playwrights should 
melt into unsubstantial air.” The second part opens promisingly with 
a chapter entitled The Time, the Place and the Men. Though 8 
valuable piece of theatrical history emerges, and though it is clearly 
shown how by sheer concentration on good theatre-craft these play- 
wrights became purveyors of entertginment for the Jacobean gentry, 
nothing new about the men emerges. Fletcher’s extravagant lament 
for his friend might never have been written. 

Doctor Kocher’s thesis is that “ religion was the core of Marlowe's 
thought and feeling,” and to its demonstration he brings an impressive, 
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apparatus of Elizabethan erudition. He marshalls his evidence in 
masterly, legalistic manner, and clinches many a point with conclusive 
parallel. Mr. T. S. Eliot rightly sees in Marlowe “ the most thought- 
ful and philosophic mind” of the Elizabethan dramatists, and his 
plays reveal intimate knowledge of the Bible and interest in theology. 
The awful impertinence of giving Christ’s words “ Consummatum 
est” on the Cross to Faustus, as he concludes his bargain with devil, 
is rightly emphasised, and the Baines note is described as “that 
master key to the mind of Marlowe.” But exaggeration betrays the 
assistant professor, and such a phrase as “ religion was the only thing 
in the world that Marlowe took seriously” provokes doubt whether 
the available evidence permits such certainty of conclusion. Because 
of a somewhat undergraduate atheism, Marlowe is presented as “a 
prophet of the new irreligion.” A “ basic aloofness to human affairs ” 
is difficult to stomach in a poet whose work conveyed insatiability 
better than any other dramatist, and who is only comparable to 
Keats in his addiction to earthy, sensual loveliness. 

Professor Harbage’s book is cosy and comfortable. With Prospero, 
he says, “ Lie there, my art,” and chats usefully in a robe de chambre. 
He has interesting ideas of his own, and at the same time has pro- 
vided a useful anthology of critical opinions, It is pleasant to watch 
Professor Stoll being battered with polite severity. But the Pro- 
fessor’s main thesis—that Shakespeare’s plays sided with virtue rather 
than with vice—seems more molehil! than mountain. Would any 
playwright concerned with filling his theatre write play after play 
portraying a world populated exclusively with fools and villains on 
the way to dusty death? When he comes to his profitless arithmetic 
about the proportion of good and bad people in the plays, Dr. 
Harbage is engagingly candid in admitting the “juvenile features ” 
of his statistical approach. Should Cleopatra adorn the category of 
those who are indubitably bad, or should she be where the Professor 
puts her, among those who are “bad in the main, but with com- 
pensating moral qualities or an extenuating background”? The 
Professor has his knife into Sir Andrew Aguecheck, and, placing him 
firmly im the bad class, he later groups him with people who are 
“ oontemptibly stingy or proud of wealth.” It is curious that a critic 
sensitive enough to give full value to Shylock’s flash-back, “I had 
it of Leah, when I was a bachelor,” should not perceive the com- 
pelling pathos of poor Sir Andrew’s “I was loved once.” 

Joun GArRETT. 


Looking at Pictures 


Looking at Pictures. By Michael Rothenstein. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 


“Can inexpert eyes ever be taught to look at difficult paintings 
intelligently and with genuine enjoyment ? ” the blurb challengingly 
asks. But those who fear that there are in store for them Burra’s 
most enigmatic bulges and the arduous and rarefied calculations of 
Coldstream can be comforted. In the event the programme is not 
strenuous. The painters will, no doubt, forgive the observation 
that few of the works by which they are represented here would 
cause the slightest comment on a calendar or a book token. It is 
perhaps one of the least encouraging features of the artistic scene 
that inexpert eyes, or those of people who possess purses accustomed 
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Vol. 1: THE MAN IN THE MAKING 


A new edition of what has been described 
as ‘one of the best biographies in the 
English language.’ “A magnificent piece 
of portraiture, as also of literature. 
Surely these volumes will live as among 
the best of English biographies.” 


Iys. —HAROLD NICOLSON 
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to produce eight-and-sixpence for an elegant picture book, have been 
so thoroughly cowed by the painting of our time and have so little left 
of their native capacity for surprise. What is presented here js the 
current painting of the day, with indeed a slight bias towards the 
official school. The support which it enjoys, and on the whole 
deserves, is certainly in great part innocent of expertise. Indeed, 
the word difficult, so admirable in its nursery sense as a description 
of that piquant wilfulness which our painters inherit from the 
revolutions of forty years ago, is on the way to becoming as con- 
ventional an adjective of commendation as the ideal and picturesque 
which have done similar duty in other epochs. 

_ There are two very good paintings in this collection and, if I am 
right, one that is even better. It comes as no surprise to discover 
that they are respectively by Wyndham Lewis, Victor Passmore 
and the late Paul Nash. Mr. Rothenstein’s commentaries are as 
civilised and sensitive as one would expect. Here is a piece of one: 
“Closer observation reveals the subtle asymmetries which give the 
pattern a fascinating off-centre figure-of-eight movement ; avoiding 
the defect of a double focal point. The rectangular table top and 
the curious placing of the flower and apple forms will be seen to 
act as correctives to the predominating waviness.” The disadvan- 
tage of this kind of meditation is that only the eye, inexpert or 
expert, that is gifted with a very considerable independence notices 
where the analytical gives place to the merely hypnotic. And on 
the addict the treatment acts like a drug. Nevertheless it is worth 
trying, for Mr. Rothenstein’s technical notes are particularly success- 
ful. The one point to which exception must be taken is his first, 
on which the rest are based. “ Never be afraid to dismiss your own 
first impression of a painting.” How much more useful it would 
be to recognise that none of those first impressions, none of the 
surprise, enyy, ridicule, loneliness, resentment which all of us 
sometimes feel when a work of art meets our eye, is irrelevant to 
the importance it may come to have for us. 

The book ends with a selection of notes by contemporary 
painters, which reveals again how well the profession writes, 
Keith Vaughan contributes a most perceptive passage on Cézanne 
that is well worth arguing about. There is some light relief. A 
lady portraitist writes: “Halfway through a portrait my early 
resistance to a sitter goes. And later, identification may become s0 
strong that I can almost feel their features on my own face.” 
She must watch her step or they will be striking her off the 
register, LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Fiction 

You Can’t Go Home Again. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The Sound of Years. By Merriam Model. (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 
Square Pegs. By Constance Butler. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Galanty Show. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Letters to a Sister. By Christopher Hollis. (Hollis and Carter. 8s. 6d.) 
WrrHouT enthusiasm, alas, indeed somewhat at a loss, one offers 
these five novels to those who must have a story to read. That 
You Can’t Go Home Again aims far beyond mere entertainment 
is indeed true. It is the second part of a huge posthumous novel 
of which the first part appeared last year: The Web And The Rock. 
Thomas Wolfe was only thirty-seven when he died in 1937, and this 
was his last work. I have seen him described as possibly the greatest 
American novelist of the present century thus far—an asséssment 
which is extremely surprising. That he had a ripsnorting, exuberant 
talent, a talent perennially too young, which he clearly delighted in 
using but appears to have taken little grouble to cultivate, is un- 
deniable ; but he made too much noise too consistently, he em- 
braced too much as a natural habit. When you go on like that, 
when you insist qud artist on always being at the top of your bent, 
on welcoming everything and responding at full stretch of your 
vitality to all phenomena, then how expect to hear when you need 
it—as a novelist must need it—the private, secret murmur of life, 
barely audible, the individual music or plaint which alone gives out 
the theme of tragedy ? ; 

Thomas Wolfe was obsessed with all that he saw of life and with 
his need to depict it ; he never hesitated before laborious or some- 
what naively ironic descriptions of cities, parties, men having their 
baths or men and women making love ; he seems to have found each 
everyday thing new as he came to it—and that is a gift. Buta 
gift that was not rich enough, because he could not convey to Us 
any newness in his vision of everyday things. He was never done 
with trying to force the turbulent wonder of life upon his readers ; 
but had he waited, counted ten and wondered some more before his 
wildest assaults on the commonplace, he might have found a deeper 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 450 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

tion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
November 18th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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} 
ACROSS 16. He might have saved the May 
1. Old Faithful. (5, 7.) Queen’s mother some trouble. (7, 
9. They get their dues with Ann. (7. 2.) 
i). Delay commas 6 grudge. 5° , 18. Jeremiah Flintwjnch’s brother and 


ll. A supporter of art. (5.) double. (7.) 
13. Canter in a physical form. (9.) 19. Hertfordshire crow. (7.) 
14. Support an entrance. (9.) 21. It is found in Nicaragua, north of 


1S. Moor uncovered dialectically. (5.) Managua. (S5.) 


17. It’s dear in France. (5.) 23. Shelley songs? (4.) 
18. It’s simply shocking! (9.) 26. Tree that survived the forest fire. 
20. How Algy behaves with the Whigs. G.) 
(9.) 
22. Countryman well equipped to carry SOLUTION TO 
on. (5.) 
24. Showing how Clara gets in the 
peerage. (7.) 
25. “Up above the world you fiy, Like 
a —— in the sky” (Carroll). (7.) 
27. Is the mount instructed to act as a 
crew? (12.) 
DOWN 


1. A gift for the sculptor. (9.) 

2. Finished with colour? (3.) 

3. Metrical verses from Staines. (7.) 

4. Craft of the past. (7.) 

5. (11.) 
6. staying- 


How the sponger goes to work. 
A lady of 
power. (5.) 
7. Coleridge’s painted ship. (4.) 
8 They never sat in confusion. (8.) 
12. Disclosures in Carey Street. (11.) 
14. A sort of Dickensian snuffer. (8.) 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 21 


The winner of Crossword No. 448 is W. E. Groves, 4 Lyttelton Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


wonder to quiet him, and a soberer means of saying what he burned 
to say. That his passion for life was honestly sensual and omniver- 
ous ; that he had long breath and could attack vast scenes and feel 
no need to hurry or economise ; that his spirit was generous and 
tender, and that he could strike out iffallibly against social rot—i.c., 
“ think the enemy is single selfishness and compulsive greed ” (note 
the distinguishing power of the two adjectives)—all these certainties 
might well add up to greatness ina man. But a great novel is some- 
thing much more, and more elusive, than its author’s good inten- 
tions ; therefore, while paying unwithholdable tribute to Thomas 
Wolfe’s warmth, goodwill and untamed talents, it remains impossible 
to praise or more than very reservedly commend those enormous, 
awkward fruits of all his gifts, his novels of the America of his time 
and of the struggling young man of letters that he was. 

The other four novels on my list are straightforward stories, in 
various manners. Miss Model’s book, set in New York during the 
war, is a complicated personal story of the thoughtful kind. It tells 
carefully a painful tale of what happens to a more or less happy 
married woman when the fruits of an early sin—not fully confessed— 
are presented to her in the form of a touching and tragically situ- 
ated daughter, aged seventeen. Feeling out of patience with the 
moony, middle-aged Ellen throughout the book and unable to under- 
stand her behaviour at that time in her youth when she had her 
illegitimate daughter, I got out of focus with the whole novel, and 
felt that its stresses were wrong. 

Square Pegs, by Miss Constance Butler, who died while the book 
was in the press, does, as its publishers say, bear many signs of 
promise, and sadly enough promise of satirical power, which usually 
develops late. It is a light and efficient story of fusses and goings-on 
in two cases of neutrality in the late war—first the little principality 
of Monaco and afterwards Switzerland. It carries a neat love-story 
and a good many nice jokes. In fact, very easy to read and, within 
its small scope, very competently written. 

In Galanty Show Mr. Douglas Reed has taken time off from the 
broader fields of Insanity Fair, and has picked on just one little 
private booth therein, for rest and change. Therein, however, he 
does develop for our mirth or terror some lunatic themes of universal 
interest—chiefly that of Selective Parenthood, the first rare flower 
of which, Insemnia, we are allowed to study in Lady Cynthia Jene’s 
rather rickety boarding-house off the Brompton Road. The book is 
packed with wild incident, and is clearly intended to raise a huge 
laugh all round and take our minds off immediate discontents for 
a few hours. So be it. I did not find it funny—bur there is no 
knowing or judging about this kind of thing. 

Letters To A Sister isn’t funny. It is thoughtful and gentlemanly, 
and follows ruminatively on Death Of A Gentleman and Fossett’s 
Memory, taking its expected place in Mr. Hollis’s trilogy. The letters, 
written between August, 1939, and September, 1945, touch on the 
sorrows and anxieties common to us all in those years ; indeed they 


are largely and necessarily the matter of many of the letters, which _ 


are literary, considerate and well-mannered throughout, but the 

gentlemanliness of which sometimes takes a light turn into the 

absurd: “Is there any real sense in educating people who can’t bat ? ” 
KATE O’BRIEN. 





“Good-bye 
my boy" 


One of these days you may be 
saying good-bye to your son as 
he goes away for Army Service or 
to live and work among strangers. 
Then he must find his own 
friends. His moral and spiritual 
quality will be tested under 
new conditions, and especially by 
loneliness—the loneliness of a barrack 
room, a strange town, or perhaps a 
foreign country 

One of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A. is 
to serve young men in these circum- 
stances It offers friendship and 
encouragement, as well as recreative 
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activities for body, mind and spirn. 
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thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. 
for help and guidance. By supporting 
this great undertaking now, you can 
do something to ensure that he does 
not look in vain. Please send a con- 
tribution to-day. 


Donations may be sent to the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of the ¥Y.M.C.A. War 
and National Service Fund, 112 Great Russell Sercet. 
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By CUSTOS 


THE stock market barometer has always been sensitive to the veeri 
of the political winds, and it has duly registered this week what the 
general body of investors feel about the municipal election results. 
Accompanying a rather more confident undertone and a modest 
expansion of business there has been a broad improvement in prices 
covering gilt-edged stocks and industrial ordinary shares. This, | 
think, is a fairly rational assessment of the investment implications 
of the Socialist landslide at the municipal polls. While there seems 
to be little or no prospect of an early election, the evidence is there 
that the Government is losing ground. That may exert a moderating 
influence on official policy. On a longer view, the prospect of a 
change of Government must now be rated more highly than a fort- 
night ago, 
LONG AND SHORT VIEWS 

I feel, however, that investors would do well to consider very 
carefully the declared views of the Conservative Party on such 
matters as cheap money and inflation. Where has the criticism of 
Mr. Dalton’s 24 per cent. borrowing-rate objective been stronger 
than among the leaders of Right-wing thought ? Where, again, has 
the gospel of deflation, or, at least, of “economic realism” been 
preached more ardently than by the Opposition ? Clearly, a retreat 
from 2} per cent. to the 3 per cent. which Mr. Dalton’s critics con- 
sider more appropriate to the nation’s present condition must bring 
not a rise but a fall in gilt-edged prices. Similarly, with home indus- 
trials, a policy which would rid us of the inflation which is now 
insidiously poisoning the body economic, even at the cost of a 
“mild” dose of unemployment, could scarcely provide the basis for 
a Stock Exchange boom. 

The rejoinder of the “ bulls” is that a return to economic realism, 
however unpleasant in the short run, is the only way to avert a 
serious slump and will pave the way for a genuine and substantial 
recovery later on. I agree with that view, although the duration of 
the period of suffering would, in my view, be long enough to try 
the market’s nerves. Much the same kind of problem will confront 
investors in their assessment of next week’s Budget. If Mr. Dalton 
shrinks from administering a really hefty dose of this inflationary 
medicine, that will be good for markets on a short-term view but 
bad from the longer-term standpoint. Conversely, if Mr. Dalton 
really grasps the nettle, markets may shudder temporarily but would 
be expected to recover when the longer-term implications of a sound 
Budget were more widely recognised. I have the feeling, too, that, 
whatever the market’s verdict on industrial ordinary shares, Mr. 
Dalton’s proposals are likely to be construed as “good for gilt- 
edged.” 

LAKE GEORGE MINING 

Just over a year ago I outlined the case for the ros. shares of the 
Lake George Mining Corporation, the lead and zinc producer, when 
they were standing around tos. 6d. They have now improved to 
15s. 6d. and still look moderately valued in the light of the report 
covering the year to June 30th which has just been issued. The 
accounts show not only that the earnings position has improved 
under the influence of the higher selling prices for lead and zinc, 
but that internal finances have been greatly strengthened. One of 
the troubles was that the operating subsidiary owed large sums to 
the parent company, the Lake George Mining Corporation. In his 
statement the. chairman discloses that this subsidiary has already 
started repaying the loan of £581,417, and that this operation should 
be completed by the end of the current financial year. When this 
has been done the directors will propose a return of §s. a share in 
cash to Lake George shareholders, so that a buyer at the present 
price of 15s. 6d. will, in effect, be giving 1os. 6d. for what will sub- 
sequently be a §s. share. 

Will these 5s. shares be worth twice their nominal value ? On the 
results now being shown it seems to me that there is scope for further 
improvement. Operating profits of the Australian subsidiary rose 
during the year to June 30th, 1947, from £141,968 (Australian) to 
£381,567 (Australian). In consequence, the debit balance on profit 
and loss account has been eliminated and there is now a credit 
balance of £240,920 (Australian) carried forward. Admittedly, these 
vastly improved earnings reflect high selling prices for lead and zinc, 
but the company has valued its stocks conservatively, and unless 
there is a very sharp setback in metal markets earnings should con- 
tinue at a satisfactory level. Looking ahead, I should expect 
generous dividends which should reward the patient holder. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.@., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in @ver greater numbers 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research. and | direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge f 
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your clothes like new. 
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Palaee Hotel 


Good beds — good food — music — 
dancing—ideal indoor swim pool— 
tennis — health giving walks in 
glorious Derbyshire. Enquiries have 


attention of the 


Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 











THE 


KEN 


BOOKSHOP 


for all the 


EST MODERN BOOKS 


Special Technical and 


Commercial Departments 





(Telephone 


Victoria 2738) 


84, VICTORIA STREET, S,W.1 





- 


ERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


EAST 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
LONDON 


DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Telepbone: 


Avenue 1011. 


LTD. 











PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
A FEW Pieces of Georgian domestic silver for sale at 

reasonable prices.—Marieson The Chine, Wickford. 
LL American magazines available, post free for one 


year, Harpers Bazaar, 40s.; Look, 25s.; Life (Inter- 
national), 40s.; etc. For full list of all others send s.a.e.— 
Witten (Dept. 36), 120, St. Georges Rd., London, E.10 
RTISTS! Home Tuitio» by famous Press Artist Free 
booklet from London Art College (Dept. 108), 143, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Ato> FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets, whici also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 


on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.- 
VaN pEx Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, London,, 8S. 
BEL HEATHER, BLAEBERRY. SADDLEBOW, BRIAR, 

Biue Wave, Juniper Green, Gipsy Violet, Damson ... 
some of the new colourings in the Leodian superfine 
woollens. Dresses to measure from 105s. Perfect fitting 
guaranteed. ay for catalogue and 4 & 
Leopran, Lp . Union House Bridge St. 2. 
BE SATISFIED—buy 

Bermaline Bread. 

Asx Your Barer. 

Bees SUPPLIED BY POST. —New and second-hand 

books. Orders taken for books out of print and 
difficult to obtain. All books reported before supply.—Tus 
Lisrary Surety AsSociation, 61, Knightsbridge, London, 
S.W.1 (Sloane 3196). 

RITISH-AMERICAN NEWS LETTERS.—A monthly 

commentary on American affairs, issued by British. 
American Fellowship. 5s. a year post free; specimen on 
request. Full — ae including News Letter, Lectures, 
Book Exchange, etc id. Junior Membership (under 18); 
2s. 6d.—For details write Secretary, 39a, Ebury 8t., S.W.1. 


-MAJoR 
0. 


CA pie —Old English customs still in being, 
Flowers and their Saints. 2s. 6d. Both post 

free. Marg Savace, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
man (36), with 


CAncer SUFFERER (47694).—Young 
wife and baby daughter, has no margin of insurance 
benefit after paying rent, etc. Smal! savings (intended for 
a holiday) have been used up. Needs milk diet, also fares 
for institutional treatment, 14s. 6d. "a week. This is but 
one of many sad cases for whom funds are urgently re. 
quired. Please help. Jewellery welcomed and sold.— 
NatTionaL Society ror Cancer Reiier, (Dept, G.7), 47, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 
CBARACTER READINGS FROM HANDWRITING.. A 
scientific delineation of your handwriting will reveal 
your true personality, possibilities and jimitations. Ques- 
tions answered. Fee, 10s. 6d.—Write to Rosert JamBLin, 
Graphologist, BCM/Veritas. London cl 


VHILDREN, Handicapped. Maladjusted, “ces 
/ Specialist Tuition facancies now.—Box 248 
YHRISTMAS and Birthday Gifts.—American ~ 


subscriptions make ideal presents, bringing year-round 
enjoyment at low cost. Choose from over 500 titles—every 
interest covered. For full details and subscription rates 
send for Cmscrigtive leaflet.—Tuomas anv Co., 161-S. Layton 
Road, Blackpool. 
YOFPFEE — WAR QUALITY, Reseed rg loom =r 
of dispatch. 1 jb. 3/6d., 2 lbs. 6/4 3i Ibs. 10 
stg. Coffee specialists over 40 years Cia Highest ay 
AMAICA PLANTATIONS LtD., 118, Ballards Lane. London, N.3. 
OES your telephone often. ring unanswered? Join 
Finders and tell your friends to ring Finders, GERrard 
9050, with messages if they get no reply from your number 
10s. a year subscription includes this and many other 
telephone-secretarial services.—Ring ere 9050 for de- 
tals, or write Fuvpers, 77, Dean St., W.1 
D= JAICATING; Lecture Papers, 
etc., expertly duplicated or 
Piays.—Miss Stong, 109, Jermyn St. 3.V 


Reports, Spemieattons 
typewritten: MSS 
V.1. Whitehall 9682. 


] UTTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONGHAND for rapid 
English note-taking Has also exciting future as 
All-Nations short word script Test Sa— —Depart- 


le ,Cl 


ment S.R.L.. 92, Great Russell Street W.C 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND anomll in twelve 
2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for first 
lesson to (S.R. 2), Durron, 92. a Russell St.. W.C.1 
{\INANCE.—-Recionat Trust, Lrp., Clifford Street, New 
Bond Stréet, London, W.1. Sh REGent 5983 
and REGent 29 
‘LY from " care! begone sad thought! 
TOM LONG'S the "baccy I have bought 


REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 


EAL’S 
but they regret they 


interior types) and clean cases, 






cannot supply new cOvers at present.—Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 1 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 Rgorning Coffee. Lunch and Tea. 
Wines by the glass by T ayton 


} EAL’sS wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
ac 







their own man ture. Will owners in the London 
area please send fu pa rticulars to Heat ano Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road Ww 1. 

EAL’S wish to buy glass table candlesticks and 


owners please 


candelabra with pendant lustres. Will 
196, Totten- 


send full particulars to Heat anp Son, Ltp., 
ham Court Road, London, W.1 
} EAL’S wish to bt ly old-fashioned Quilts in good con- 









dition, particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
quilted and Che kered Plaids, or those made uP ‘of x. 
Brocades.—Will owner ease send description to 
anp Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road. W.1 

IGHEST PRICES ‘PAID for Coins and Medals, 

esPecially collections l und rare silver pieces. 
Standard Catalogue “of En in 5s.: Seaby’s Monthly 
Coin and Medal Bulletiz per annum . Seay, 


5s 
Lrp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1 
OW TO SERVE MEALS in a manner which will retain 
the maximum nutriment its solved by an _ easily 
absorbed CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN FOOD ee. 


— led by Experts in Nutrition and Dietetics. Deta 
Tue CATERING CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, =, 
u- 37, Aybrook Street, London, W.1 


F YOU ARE DEAF you owe it to yourself to test a 
“ Belclere*’ Monopack Hearing Aid . the small 
high efficiency instrument powered by self-contained bat- 
teries. Tests and demonstrations without obligation.— 
Jonn Bett ann Crorpen, 54, Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
and 117. High Street, Oxford. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings in three days. Call or send. ane 8 
Bett Invisistes MEnoers, Ltp., 22, New 1. 
ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 per see. A copies ° 
Duplicating, envelo addre: = a 


Jewnincs, 35, Meadow alk, nec well 3807. 





) gen TUSSAUDS Catalogues or handbilis. 
0 or requires same published betwee 

—Enquiries to R. Epps, 7, Sure thwaite Gardens. Badeld 
p.m 


Private 


Middlesex, or "phone, Enfield 4510, after 7.30 


AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on com 
M out coupons. Alteratjons.—6, Derby St., C nmisston We 
i ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS - —Heal’s can now 
4 undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and meta] 
Hoane Spactrenees. —HEaL anp Son, 196, Totter uham Court 


a ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address 


re-directed, 5s. p.a. ae BM ——o. 23, 
M 8.8. TYPED. From ls. p® rds 
fralten Also FuAYS. TRANSLA no Pren h, 
:c es on enquiry.— 
Street. London, v raga ee 
EW All Wool 
b) ‘ight 1 me 
( ight grey, 60 in x 87 in., r. New Gola Ny 
Parachutes, 28 panels; each —4, Gs. at . | ~ 
3 in. at top and 4 yds. 12 in. _- ong’ 4 Par. 2 cy i Par Be? 


Letters 
we. 

carbons 
German, 
4 Taviton 


Blankets. 


mn 7 —, ons or ” Semis back.—H 
ONWAY, Ltp. (Dept. ), 174, Stoke Newingto 
Street, London, N.16. : —— 


R, . Hw. —Mr. Anthony Eden writes: ‘“ Medi 
e Science and skill are employing —— 
weapon in their power to comba: this dread disease But 
it is to us they turn for the necessary funds to help 
relieve the terrible sufferings of thousands of human beings, 
Our contributions wil further research which will one 
day doubtless find a cure for cancer. Every penny we can 
spare brings that day nearer.’’—Please send a Gift to the 
Treasurer, The ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) 
Fulham Road, London ’ 
E and out of Seta books supplied from stock or 
a | for free of charge. Orders for books wanted 
recorded and reported when they come into stock.— 
FRANCIS MARSDEN, New “ Second-hand Booksellers, 59, 

King's Rd., Chelsea, S.W.3 
JMALL s.c. Furnished Flat Wanted, Baker St.-St. John’s 
Offi 


Wood area, for student ex-R.A.P. icer.—Box 28a 
ZWOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS: Also GARDEN 
TUBS for flowers or shrubs, various sizes. Cata- 
London, 


wile by post from Batpwick’s, 52, Grosvenor St., 


~!TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
h family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £10. Details 14. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr ano Co. (M/chr.), Lr., Northwich 20, Cheshire, 
e 7 World Is My Cinema,” by E. &M :" Robson, 
12/6. Illustrated. Informative.—Sipnevan Soctetr, 

Court. Kensington, W.14 
G YOU! No basic petrol means that people 
If you are using your car please carry 
thanks from grateful 


9, Eastbury 
YHUMBIN 


will want lifts 
a Guy’s box to receive practical 


Passengers.—Write or ‘phone AppeaL Secretary, Guy's 
Hospital, S.E.1 (HOP, 3334). 
‘JMES VALETED. Cleaning 1s each. Post 6d. Repairs 
extra.—Rose Tie CLEANING Service, 106, The Walk. 
Potters Bar, Mx. 
LET, unfurnished self-contained Fiat, rent- “ei 
£230 p.a. Bankers’ ref. essentia l.—Bower, Flat 
Wimborne ad, Bournemouth 


YWYPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 


Prompt, personal service: 14 yrs.” exp Exc. refs. 
Shorthand. Terms reasonable.—MarGuERiTe WALus, 6, 
Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12. 


de RITING and DUPLICATING promptly and accu- 
. Literary wor MSS from Is. 6d, 
1,009 words, Commercial, Reports, Specifica- 
tions.—Sreno Services, 40, Clay Hill, Bushey Heath, Herts, 
\ JATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Order 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return.— r’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
Wr FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—Recenr 
InstituTe (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
MAS Shopping in town. Just one of the jobs London 
Personal Service — do for you.—Details, L.P.S., 64, 
Maury Rd., mdon, N.1 
WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
our latent talents in your spare time with the 
L OF JourNwaLism—the only school ete 


Develop 
NDON 00 


patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
FE pecial courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept, U8. 
67, Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


leg 30in., waist 


£5 5s. each.—Gent’s suit, dinner jacket, 
waist 29in., chest 


eo Hin., chest 40in.; tails, leg 29in., 
37in.—Box 257a. 





EDUCATIONAL 


QUALIFICATIONS now gained abe 
only six months’ postal study; by our Intensi 
Method any accounts clerk, bookkeeper, etc., can quality 
for admission to a recognised professional body as Ass0- 
ciate or Fellow.—Write now, THe Principat, Dept. A/4, 
London Sc noe of Acqpuntancy, 12, Duke Street, St 

James's, S.W.1 

— " BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. (Principal— 
General Sir Bernarp Pacer, G.C.B., D.S.O ). 

Course 46. Week-end 2ist-24th November, 1947 

Views oF MAN Subjects: Man in Modern Ps 

Man in Recent English Literature: Man in Politic 


CCOUNTANCY 


" Mopeaw 
ychology; 
al Ideo- 





logies; Fascism, Nazism, Communism; A Philosssney 
Summary and Estimate. Speakers will include Dr 
Routh, M.A., D. Litt.; Professo: G Gooch, C.H.; Pro- 
fessor T. E. Jessop, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., B Litt; and 
Professor C. A. Mace, M.A., D. Litt The Course assem- 
bles Friday evening and disperses early Monday norning. 
Inclusive fee, £3 3s.—Appli ons for enrol should 
be made to the Bursar, Ashridge, Berkhamste Herts 





Little Gaddesden 3191. 
7, Holland Park, W.11.— 
Navy Special 
M.B., Higher 
University 


Telephone: 
AVIES, LAING and DICK 
Individual tuition for examinations. 
Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme). Ist 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, 
Entrance and Scholarships. 
AVIES’S INpIvipvAL TUITION FOR 
Advice without®fee or obligation 
Home Civil, Foreign Service, University, Entrance, Higher 
etc, Separat2 establishment for boys 
tutors con. be arranged.—Daviss's, 


Postal Tuition for 
B.Sc.(Econ.), 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Special courses for 


under fifteen. 
5. Hi. de Park Gate, 5.W.7. 6 
E STUDY FOR DEGREES. &c. 
"Lenk, Matric, Spec. Ent. B.A. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D. and Diploma. Moderate Fees, instal- 
ments.--Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A,, LL.D., Dept. 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est, 894.) 
‘AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, Duke Street, 
a Scholarships 
are offered 


W.1. MAY 6626-7 
ONKTON COMBE SoHOOL. Wy 
(one for Music), value 
June to boys under 14 “particulars trem the HeapMastse, 
Monkton Combe School, near Bat 





wome! 
Englis 
modal 
initial 
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*rivate P 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Applications are AJOMAN Graduate (22), M.A. English and History, . 
a | Nowrnea for appointment as ASSISTANT EDUCATION \ speaking French and German, travelled Europe and 
nileld, can. Candidates must be graduates of a British Uni- America, with full secretarial training and good shorthand A CA D E M Y ee ] N ia M A 
o- and it is desirable that they should have had speed, desires interesting Position at home or abroad.— 
ae previous teaching and/or stupenrete sipenrase. — Box No. 75, Prarts, 11, Albert Square, Manchester, 2. Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 
Wed, he post will be mainly connect with Secondary 
now duties of ¢ Salary scale £700-£50-£900 Application n e 
Come Biv and particulars of appointment may be obtained on LECTURES The Film of the BANNED PLA Y 
pect of s stamped addressed foolete, eo ee Olice NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A lecture entitled ‘ The 
EpvcarionaL OFFicer, Count ication ce, A A 
etters Cur ‘Road, Norwich, to whom completed applications Higher Direction of Wat will be given by Air (A) 
C. stracey t later than 14 days after the date of Marsha! Sir Robert Saundby, K.B.E.. C.B., .C., D.P.C., 
arbons aid be sent not late . 9 A.F.C., at the University oF Lonpon SENATE House Directed by John Ford 
rman this advartisemen (entrance from Russel! Square or Malet Street,“ W.C.1) an 
aviton ENDLFY CENTRE OF ADULT EDUCATION.—Week- Thursday, November 13th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
on | P end and mid-week courses. Nov. 14th to 17th: THE taken by Air Vice Marshal T. M. Wiitiams, C.B., O.B.E 
ARTS THROUGH THE AGES. The modern approach to M.C., D.F.C. Admission free, without  ticket.—Jamzs h is is 
is. pr. art. Post Impressionists, Surrealists and other moderns. HENDERSON, Academic Registra; ait 
Nyloa fhe influence of the age in the Arts. The Film, its NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—THE CREIGHTON LEC- e hie 4 Whatever your work, whatever 
ing to possibilities as an Art and an influence. Nov. 17th to TURE, entitied ‘‘ The Unification of the World and your pleasure, health must 
, Ts.; ist; WHAT'S BEHIND IT ALL? A mid-week course in the Change in Historical Perspective,” will be given by 
k.—H Current Affairs and the understanding of the Arts, Professor A. J. Toynbee, D.Litt., B.A., F.B.A. (Stevenson eve come first. Here in the Derby- 
burch primarily de igned for industrial workers and members of Research Professor of International History in the Uni- shire Hills, health comes smiling to those who 
the Police Force but onee to a Nov. 2lst to “ versity of London) at the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: : ify 
edical SORA Nernty, Rs a. yao eal ay SENATE HOUSE (entrance from Russell Square or Malet seek it; if you desire rest or recreation, there 
“ta or iY olchildren Household emergencies. Running re- y> = AY 4 waandas Udieet. dees Mepanheee yA 3 axe coneerts, golf, tonnes, bowls, croquet, 
help pairs . x ,_* - on —* Registrar, : Winter Garden with spring dancing floor, etc., 
eings. number of children ca & » . and the pl of h . 
| one Dec. Ist to 5th: WHAT'S BEHIND IT ALL? See above. — P ‘e of company where the daily 
th to 8th: PLASTICS. Instruction in Plastic work, y . = . 
+4 © presents, etc. Fees 30s. a week-end, 3 gns. a week.— EXHIBITIONS ates of visitors is 200. 
Free), For particulars apply to the Secretary, Pendley Manor, LPINE Club, 74. S. Audley st., W.1. Exhibition of 
Tring, Herts. (Trimg 2302.) Paintings of English Countryside. by Agnes Charles & Smedle . 
ck or p,"s U.S. Home Schoo! in tent has a bes —— te a girl Vera Brookman, Nov. 10th-15th, 11-6, Sat. included. - 
anted 9 or 6 years in Easter term ome life, own UTUMN COLLECTION of i “ 
ck. — ponies, Ft 4 music. Individual care. Strongly recom- A at Heat's, 196, a A Tg Bag ek Colours. at Matlock 
S, 59, mended for nervous children.—Box 260a. RIGHTON Art Gallery.—The Autumn. Exhibition of Every modern treatment. Baths staff of forty, 
ohn’ USSIAN, German, French, by Professional teacher. eg oy British painting Oper daily, 10 to 6, two Resident Physicians. Tariff on application. 
- R —Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Great Titchfield Street, W.1 Sundays 0 to 5. Closes 21st December SMEDLEY’S HYDRO, MA DERB 
a Sas = iaicteieasterietais ime acieoaa NANALS OF BRITAIN. A collection of painti ngs, photo. "Phone: Matlock 17 | five lines). 
~ = raphs, maps and models of barges. locks, etc., arranged Ra 
sien, APPOINT MEN TS—VACANT & WANTED oy te inland Waterways Assoc. at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 
N of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone ‘ . _ . 
x. 0 od che Contrel of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. Le aie 196, by ati a wt e t a a 
mp.— URTON MANOR RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134. New Bond Street, W. 1. Chris m sC rdsh FOUGASSE 
shire ADULT EDUCATION.—The Joint Governing Body New Paintings by Roserr Co.qunoun Rugs by Cristina fi UFAW y 
bson. representative of the Local Education Authorities of | Philipps. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. Last week. rom 
CIETY, pirseahend. a oy the ae woe r wore Fearing | by MATTHEW. SMITH Daily 9.30 THE 
sey, ry t Sits s A _ sto y Sas . 
eople ‘ations for the post of resident Tutor in English (man ’ _ xo Bruton St., W.l. Last week. Universities Federation 
r woman) at the College, which will accommodate about 
iteful 0 students and offer Short and Long Courses for men and ENTERTAINMENTS for Animal Welfare 
uy's women — s. The applicant should be a graduate in . = Ave 284. R "s Park Rd 
English with strong interest in drama The Salary Scaie NGLO- NETHERL. ANDS » Regent's Par ” 
s £400 x "£25 x £600 and in addition, single ‘accom- FESTIVAL CONCERT, Finchley, N.3. 
irs 4 . wa 
ik modation and board will be provided in the College. The Royal Albert Hall, Sat.. Nov. 15, at 3 
on, initial salary will be fixed according to the qualifications ZANG NA STUDIE CHOIR (Amsterdam) Folding cards in this 
. » of the successful candidate The Tutor will THE ALEXANDRA CHOIR. os . 
rates th Long Term and Short Term students and will LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. and two other designs. 
, 35, be expected to take part in the social and cultural activities Conductors: WILLEM WIESEHARN. CHARLES PROCTOR. Sold in packets of 6 
re tg residents l =. should possess good me Sd, to 3s at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents (one design or mixed) 
academic qua.ifca Ss brience 1} u eaucatio ETT. Lt 24 w Stre 
refs. a keen interest in residential adult education. Further T B.C. SILVER JUBILEE rtm: ERT. rom, Wet with envelopes, 3/-, 
» @ particulars and form of application may be obtained by . Royal Albert Hall, Nov 12, at 8 post free. 
ending a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope to THE Intro. & Allegro (Elgar); Symphony No, 4 (Tchaikovsky); : 
accu. Wanoen, Burton Manor College Burton, Wirral, Cheshire. Serenade to Music (Vaughan Williams); Symphony No, 5 Illustrated leaflet sent 
. The closing date for applications is December 8th 1947 ( Beethoven) on request 
ifica- anvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered HE B.B.C. SINGERS qu 
lerts. a disqualification B B Cc NOR THERN BBC. SCOTTISH 
rder ADY-SECRETARY, linguist, University education, de- and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS, 
at by 4 sires spare-time occupation (evenings).—Box 259a. JOHN sk a : Sir ADRIAN BOULT. 
r, &. ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Epucation INSPECTORATE. 12s. to 2s., at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 4 
GENT 4 —Applications are invited from women for appoint- Ig MAJESTY'S. Whi. 6606. Evgs. 7. Mats. Wed., Sat., THE SALE OF 
ment as inspector in the London Education service. Salary .30. ANNA LUCASTA. Comedy, Drama with original 
ndon wale £1,000 x £50—£1,300 a year. In special circum- Broadway cast. 
. ”, stances a candidate may be appointed at a salary above ACQUES ORCHESTRA SOCIETY. Series of Four Lec- CHRIS | MAS SEALS 
the minimum of the scale. Duties are to advise upon, ture Recitals on Bach's Choral Music by Dr. Reginald 
Ww? organise and inspect education in various types of educa- acques, at the Theatre of the Institut Francais, Queens- 
ture. tional establishments, particularly residential schools and berty Place, S.W.7. Nov. 12, Dec. 12, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, for your letters and parcels 
| the homes. The person appointed will be required to perform 7 p.m. Admission to non- members 5s. at door First F hilli hundr 
a Sue as ~ be os from a, -* © oe Retard illustrated by Cantata Singers. ( our $i ings per hun ed) 
andidates should possess @ g egree, be inwrested in IALTO CINEMA.—Jean Cocteau'’s La BELig er La Ber i Hy . a 
yries, ihe problems of children in need of special educational (A). English sub-titles Pregiemenes begin 12.35. as is the foundation of our work against 
Free ten-—Application forma may be obtained {fom tne Eovcs- ee gg Tuberculosis, by means of 
SJ. | nen Orricen (Estab. 2), County Hall, London, §.E.1 ee ye Be RESEARCH - EDUCATION - PROPAGANDA 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope), returnable not later HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
waist than 26th November, 1947. Canvassing disqualifies. (3321) Concert in aid of the Central Council Tavistock House North, 
_ NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Univenstry ov Sourm for the Care of Cripples Tavistock Wl 
4% Arnica).—Applications are invited for the post of: — LONDON_ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. avistock Square, W.C.1. 
— Senton Lecruner iN ENGLISH (In Durban). The salary will THE BACH CHOIR. 
be on the scale £600 x £25—£900 (Women £550 x £25— Conductor: Dr. REGINALD JACQUES. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
after £725), plus current cost of liviig allowance. The initial 42s. to 3s. at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. PREVENTION CULOSI 
~~ salary will be determined in accordance with the qualifica- IBBS & TILLETT, Ltd., 124. Wigmore Street, W.1 OF TUBER SIS 
ality tems and experience of the successful applicant. ember- NHE Joyous Pageant of the Holy Nativity by Charies 
\ss0- ship of the University Teachers’ Provident Fund is com- Claye, with music arranged and conducted by Anthony ° ENON ‘ 
1/42, — ma * a, © oe ay 6 per, > | x. Seenees, — 4 te ~~ * oS + y Fy 
S: onabie Salary whic may shortly increas 0 Tr lay. ember 6th: vednesday. ember th, urday, 
" cent. The appointment will be in the first place for a pro- December 13th, and Wednesday, December 17th, all at Clip me Out! 
p cationary period of one year. The successful applicant will 2.30 p.m. Box office opens on Monday, November i7th, 
a). be expecied to take up his duties in March, 1948, or as soon 10-5 o'clock. Proceeds for the Bishop of London's Recon. 
DERN thereafter as possible. The duties wiil include week-end struction Fund and University Missions to Central Africa. 
“ lectures to Indian and Bantu students.—Further particulars _— 
root may be obtained from THE SECRETARY Universities Bureau of 
7 ritish Empire, 8. Park St., London, W.1. josing date 7 W 
-_ for the receipt of applications is 30th November, 1947. HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. Ow 0 earn 
Pro- HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, a “SEA. 2 mins aca. 1 min, hw and ste 
and SOUTH AFRICA.—Applications are invited for July, Comfortable Guest House; and c. all rooms 
an see, for the post of: —SEnio% Lecruasa IN Divinitr separate tables; lounge. ‘Terms maderate. Winter roan 
: (Biblical Studies). Salary Seale. Men, £600 x £25— £850; —srec , , , : 
ing. 
ould Women, £550 x £25-—£700. Previous experience and Fpeccenn.. Mupprronp, NR_ BarnstaPte. 150 acres 
; academic qualifications will be taken inte account when woodland and gardens. Recommended for winter 
fixing the initial salary._Furth:r particulars may be ob- residence. Homely atmosphere of a comfortable country ° 
1. de tained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the house, with the amenities of a well-run hotel. Tel.: 
-cial British Empire, 8, Park St., London, W.1. Shirwell 62 in ne ee 
gher URREY COUNTY COUNCI, —-EDUCATION COMMIT- UDLEIGH SALTERTON, 8S. Drvon.—Rolle Hotel. A i 
rsity ras MircHaM Country (Grammar) SCHOOL FOR Gums Biinuthstavouted - ~ES, fk, Dutton One-Week Shorthand is learnt m 
nmer mal { 4 . irst-Class * 
$.— & SENIOR je te nae 9 ore! 't ae. oe, ania throughout. Central heating Lift. Billiard and card 12 2-hour lessons. Over 60,000 successful 
| for at Biology Chemistry and” pigutes tarenahons the Schoo! rooms. Sun lounge. Perfect cuisine. Fully licensed. students. Send coupon for free trial 
gher and to teach Biology to Uriversity Entrance standard Tel.: 500. lesson and full details of postal courses. 
_ ans. for. ttee would also be prepared to consider appli- YARLYON nny, a. Auge S Coonwant. CE 202 
5 S for @ part-time appointment to teach this sub- HEAD ‘ew days golfing, a week or two 
}—Apply to the Heap Mistress at the School on honeymoon or a good rest from housekeeping. Lovely DUTTON SHORTHAND S 
for E COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires a coastal scenery. Ideal comfort. Log fires. Well-warmed Dept. X.X.3. 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
mn.) Own Taiki t Table T Bad 
i Chief Public Relations Officer The qualifications bedrooms wn Ta oo to 7 an ab J ennis. ad. 
— needed are a knowledge of industrial design, a University | ™nton, Squash nearby. Club Lic Par. 125. 
‘ Saree. Proved ability to write. and the necessary exper!- ~~" " Devon em Park Hotel a ~ < TE niermiencemaned sooo seecaecennnns saaeeenmmmeanencemnenanenne 
‘ © control information services, press publicity and nigh standard of comfort winter residence. om fort. lock | 
ect, oe Production of publications and visual material. Age ably apptd. lounges. Cent. btg.. log fires. h_ and ¢. and (BI eters) 
7 . $0. Starting salary £1,350. rising to £1,700. —Appli- gas fires bedrooms Interior sprung mattresses. | Cosy ADDRESS 
i io aed shou ¢ te made in writing to the ESTABLISHMENT cocktail lounge. Riding. aillertous scenery. From § gps. von 
c ¢ Council of Industria! Design, Tilbury House, extende Sits < 
—_ Petty France, London, §.W.1. Applicants who have ‘HRISTMAS IN THE WEST COUNRY.—Reservations : : re tS 
‘pplied previously for posts with the Council may send a arranged at delightful recommended hote)ls.—Victon 8 J 
brief note drawing attention to their papers. Haron, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. eee ree aD eee 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 


iry f 
ing. Varied and ample fare. Good cellar. 
come. Hotel reas stable and instructress. Win‘er terms 
from 4 gns. Christmas programme. 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Delightful for winter residence. A ve 
of comfort is assured at this first-class .ciel 
rooms which include self-contained suites Central heating 
throughout Lift all floors. Faces South overlooking 
sea, and stands in its own charming grounds adjoining 
Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. Licensed, 
Telephone 2277. 
ASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH. A winter holiday in 
warmth and comfort, In t luxuriously appointed 
hotel on the Grand Parade you will find a perfect service 
and an excellent cuisine. Central heating throughout. 
Private bathrooms. Cocktail bar. Telephones in every 
room. Special winter terms on application. Proprietors: 
Pimm’s, Ltd. Manager: P. Cuurcuman. Telephone: East- 
bourne 2740. 
Je“azoguart PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside in 
the Game and Turkeyland Country for the winter, t 
same courteous service, varied and satisfying cuisine. T.T. 
Jersey Milk. Attractive sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 
Links and Sea. Fires, H. & C.. all bedrooms. Terms from 
5 ens. Sheringham 91 
\SPLANADE.—Scarborough’s tonic air is at its best at 
4 the apanaee Private Hotel where every room 
has a sea view. Every comfort.—Tarif? from ManaceR, 
Belmont Road, Scarborough. Phone: 1411. 
eee. S. Devon.—Prncarwics Horst. Much sought 
after for winter residence on account of the —_= 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. 
Gas fires and h, and c. all bedrooms. Sunny central 
tion overlooking sea. Tel 
| oa crisp winter mornings—fine walks through unspoilt 
eg fields and picrerceaye thatched 
for winter sunshine—the shelter of high yew 
; for long Yate evenings— 
bright 3 ares’ good talk, biiliards and books in plenty; 
for appetites sha arpened by = frosty air—the best of food, 
attractively serv ac ay. @ week, & month or a year 
STUDLEY PRIORY, lovely sixteenth-century est house, 
offers happiness and tranquil] beauty in a world of cares. 
Dairy and garden produce, central heating, electric light. 
Oxford seven miles—convenient transport available. — 
Terms from Proragietors, Stu ealey Yeo Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Telephone: Stanton ohn 3. 
RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Gubettes.—@eawe received 
for my of one or two weeks. 
ARE AND HOUNDS HOTE... Westo GLovCesTER 
(Station, Dttboee G.W.R.) —Sli away 7° few day 
even in mid-week, to this hotel o species charm a 


t t the Cotswolds. a loengad 
ons Poe heats Food. Gent. “ped. throughout i- 


famed for ¢ 
spring beds. Squash and two hard tennis cou 
pe. Good riding and golf easy reach.—Write SECRETARY. 
[sap — —Historic country castle. Excel. table. oot 
Rough a. 25 5s. weekly. Xmas Yaa } 1s. 
dally Garr. and Mrs. Hanver. Bargy Castle, Co. 
Canon HALL, we. SHRewseurr —_, unsy olla’ 
Country House life for small number pues in 
uniquely "ately te century mansion Senten heating 
every es, Rooms with private bathroom. 
Country fare. Dancing. “tennis, shooting (3,000 acres own 
land), golf, reine, hunting. Club lic. Book now Xmas. 
Tel.: Dorrington 
N*.4 LAgucEsron, CORNWALL. ~—@ TREE wouss 
Large beautiful Cou House 
visitors 7 “extreme comfortable trouble-free life p—4 
winter fire and c.; warm bedrooms. Tennis; 
hooting. -5 ens. long visits. Now booking Res. 
Proprietors. Tel.: Launceston 347. 
ORTH CORNWALL.—Witstr Down Horet, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking. own farm Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed.—Wairrincmam. Tel.: Otterham Station 295. 
ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 
gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 


ors. nsed erms from 5 ' 
week.—Miss Glanam. M: Tess Queen’s Hotel, Shureh 
Road. Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. Tel. 16. 

ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, Nr. BIDEFORD. 

One of Britain's One mansions adapted luxury hotel 
of exceptional C 4 in 58 acres. beach. Every 
bedroom comfort; bathroom. Perfect cuisine. 
Fine wines. Pully ‘Lie Lic.—Write Winter terms; Spec. Xmas 
Prog. Tel.: Horns Cross 262 

UIET home in old Bucks farmbowe, Two or three 


guests; ions or short periods. food. Hot baths. 
4 gns.—Box 227 
JEATON BEACH HOTEL, geascn, 5 Devon. A.A. 
a A.C. L nter in warmth at of Devon's 
hote ‘ont. Cocktail iunqee sand oes. billiards. 
table tenn ‘Restrul jogness, ae res, cent. htg. Good 
shooting, golf. Specia’ visite. ‘el.: 17. 
x om ll se,” ssbury 


OMERSET.—“ —_4 Ls 
(aetgeen Bristol and Weston) where you will always 
fin cheerful welcome. Easy to reach by rail or "bus. 
Tel.: *vatton 2279. 
Qours COAST.—Winter hocommotation, Full Boa 
Residence, good ry H& C. from centre 
from 4 pM. for ios oes. * Sea Bank. 
Outram Rd., Felpham, nor Regis. 
QPEnD your Ayre and Winter Holidays and week-ends 
MAREK HOTEL. vel: 


old country mansion 
with modern aceaabante. Central heating (own electrical 
lant), constant hot water, garden produce. 80 acres. 
iding. Open all year, taney ho ristmas. Write to 
manager for brochure. —Markly oe. Rushlake Green, 
Sussex. ‘Phone: Rushlake Green 
She ®- ha 4 HOPE ANCHOR WOTEL. Rye, has now re- 
Good food, soft beds, warm hotel. 
Radiator. Se hot water in every bearcems. 
P\REHARROCK HOTEL. NR. PORT ISAAC, Cornwall. 
To Winter at this lovely manor in 14) acres delightful 
grounds is to enjoy an atmosphere of = Ge py end 
complete comfort in traditiona) com style 
Modern amenities. Tel.: Port Isaac 2%. 
tr ee | RESTAURANT AND CAFE ana 





E.—20, GRANVILLE Piacs, Onchano Srieet, W.1. 

Tel.: Maytsir 5126. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No house’ cha » Excellent 
kery. Tables 


goarmental cuisine and Patisserie from own 
le for dinners. 
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rHOTELS 
Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"1 am a part of all that I have met,” 

FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 
A limited stoch of Ashley Courtenay's “' Let's Hait 
Awhile"’ (1947 edition) bas been reserved for over- 
seas sales, Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended botels, it makes a delighttul 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
ing, copies can be obtained, price 65. 64, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BOURNEMOUTH, MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby 
Road, Eastcliff. A charming and comfortable mansion 
with country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry. Certral heating. Excellent cuisine. 
Persona) attention throughout by resident proprietors. 


BOURNEMOUTH, THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
private entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a Mair for 
providing good fgre and a friendly environment. 
Lift Bvok now for Autumn and Winter months. 
Tel Bournemouth 7155. 

BRAMBER, ST. MARY’S HOTEL. A house of 
history. A home of comfort, character and modern 
appointments A place where you are made welcome 
irrespective of age. Home cooking and fresh garden 
produce is yet another feature. Convenient to 
ee. 11h miles. Terms from 5 gns. Write Miss 
oD t 

BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 
within easy reach Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late holiday 
a@ grand “ card,” a tennis, riding, sailing, dancing. 
Tel.: Brancaste: 

BRIGHTON, ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Now re-opend 
—refurnished and re-equipped. World famous in the 
era of the late Sir Harry Preston. It will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 
directorate as the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 


Welcome !! Telephone 9202 every room. 

BRIGHTON, King’s Clif. STEYNING 1, 
a = and excellent ——. Sea Fron 
Every has own private hroom “‘ en euita,’ : 


GPO. "Tele: hone, wireless and P*Slectrie fire. Fully 
licensed. ift. Garage. Tel.. 

BROADWAY, vere. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up. Panoramic views 
over the Vale of Evesham) offers a home of good 
living. 130 acres of grounds. uce from home 
farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortacle Dormy Guest House adjoining. Telephone 165. 
oven, Sonera. Sees — a bang! ye 

H uated in one of 

WB spots in Britain, fer thelr 
Telephone: 


titldest “as 
Christmas and New Year programme. 
Bude 15. 

CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD HOTEL 
overlooks this lovely coast. A delightfully intimate 
at and d for perfect comfort. 42 bed- 
rooms. Excellent. meals. Own 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (indoor and out), 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. 
Tel.: Par. 125 





CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM, LUPTON 
Count: Mansion with an atmosphere <n, friendl: iy 
comfort. An ideal centre for exploring Sou 


Devon. 18 hole Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, the 
increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. Brochure 
on Ta“if on request. Licensed. Phone: Churston 


CORN+ILL - OF - TWEED. NORTHUMBERAND. 
TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. Lovely residential, 
recreational and restful country house with = 
rights on the Tweed and Till. Close to coa the 


Cheviots and Border Countzs, and half-way a - B- 
Newcastle and Edinburgh. From 25s. per day. 
fel.: Coldstrram 25. 
Coweeaney.. BS ets 4 8. CORNWALL. THE 
DE SEA a really happy Christmas 
be in one ar i the oe and warmest corners 
Cornwall, this comfortable 20-roomed Hotel, overlook- 
ing the sea and within easy reach of Plymouth should 
suit you well. Write Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, 
for terms 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fueled by logs. Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires, and as fuel” for the body, catering 
of a high order. Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 
licensed. Tel. 4870. Write for leaflet “‘ Winter Wisely.” 


FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Situated on the 
Leas, facing the sea. Fully licensed, with *‘ Bay Tree” 
Grill Room and Cocktail Bar. Lifts, Central Heating. 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up garages. First- 
tlass cuisine. Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4. 
Congmavers. PRINCES HOTEL. In the lee of 
he Leas. In the path of the Sun. A ye — F hotel 
tor your winter holiday and for long period residence. 
Lift. Private suites and bathrooms. Fully licensed. 
Shops, Theatres and Recreation. ‘el. 2850. 


HINDHEAD. MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In m * lovely 
| ot Surrey. Overlooking the Golden Valley. 

tabl> bedrooms facing South. Spacious public A 
Central heating, H. & C., electric fires in all bed- 


rooms. Extensive lib le Television 
meals. Winter terms from 5) gns. Phone ise 
HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This first-clags 


hotel, redecorated and refurnished offers excellent 
residential accommodation. Comfortably furnished 
bedrooms with Post Office telephones. 6 acres of 
ww % Hard tennis courts. Restaurant 

non-residents Bracing and lovely situation : 
Hindhead 733. ‘ - = 





ee near Lianidi Bety Shrewsbury 
and A ‘wyth. THE BLACK LION HOTEL 
(Tel. 3). = 27.7. per week; hot and cold water, 


electric light, plentiful country fare. 5,000 acres of 
Rough Shooting, providing a good mixed bag; approz. 
6 miles of trout fishing on Upper Wye. 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. London’s Country 
House Hotel half hour from City and West End, 
welcomes your enquiries. Many rooms with Private 
baths, all with Post Office telephones ar 
court. Golf course adjoining. Fully licensed. From 
8 gns. E. Victor, Managing Director. Tel.: Hendon 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This beaut ifully 
situatea Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst is now 
open under the personal direction of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, the New 
Forest, or The Cotswolds, for Autumn and Winter. 

MINEHEAD. BEACH HOTEL. Family Hotel close to 
the sea. Oper throughout the year Manager: 
Mr T. Marsh. Tel. 15. Trust Houses, Limited. 


NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL HOTEL. 
The Sunny Sussex Coast is enticir MZ, especial ly with 
this Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 


base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. Own riding 
Stables Hard tennis court. Dancing. Golf. 
Licensed. From 7 gns. Tel.: Ninfield 330 
PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. Winter ta 
warmth and comfort. THE MARINE HOTEL offers 
fa excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
ounge, H. & C., gas fires and slumberland beds in all 
bedrooms. Winter terms 6 gns. per week inclusive, 
Penzance 236. 
PULBOROUGH, Sussex, CHEQUERS. Unusual com- 
fort. old-world charm. Delightful sunny location. 
log fires, etc.—really warm in winter. Farm 
and garden produce, varied and appetising meals 
avartetiy commended) . Excellent golf, riding, 
ishing; lovely walks. 1 hr. London; nr. Station. 
Licensed Tel.: Pulborough 86. 
Nr. ROSS-ON- WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Craig is 
a haven of contentment offering sunny rooms, | 
views over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. acc ording 
to season. Tel.: Lilangarron 241. 
ROTTINGDEAN, TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
hotel in Sussex again at your service. First-class 
—— Service and cuisine. Licensed. U 
personal supervision. Write Managing Director, 
phone Rottingdean 9272. 
ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL. 
Ideal for winter residence. Warmest spot in England, 
Average winter temperature same as Pau, France. 
On water’s edge facing South. Private baths 
suites. Dancing. Games Room. Good Continen 
cuisine. Plenty of spirits and choice wines. Wii 
terms van 21/- daily. SPECIAL CHRIS 
PESTIVITIES. Trains met at Truro. Apply St. Mawes 
326 or Lenten, Wel. 6109. 
SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL. venient 
tor the Royal St. George's Golf "clu. ” Telephone: 
Sandwich 277. Trust Houses, Limited. 
ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time 
Royal _t. will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth comfort, catering and personal service. 
Onder the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martia. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 
SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the ses, 
Come and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Breakfast 
in bed. Telephone and Selt-Controlled wireless by 
your bedside. A warm, attractively furnished room. 
A superb bed with s Smile. ur. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. : 961. 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter i 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. 
wine. Our pre-war staff to greet and ore a tary 
Evans and his Band te entertain you. Mr 
7 &. 4 Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
el.: \e 


TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to meet the 
needs of those who normally would winter ab 
offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup 
views of Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a gen 
welcome. All Osteopathic and kindred treatments 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 
with pleasure. 4865 

TUNBRIDGCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the 
South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
Licensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail loum 
and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9-h 
course. Tel.: 1911. Winter terms by Sea ae 


Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWREN DE - HOTEL. 
(Licensed. ) Possibly the most Sheltered SD 
Britain. A few balconied bedrooms, facing south 


the sea, available for winter residence. Perso! 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W w.8. 
Milton Ayres. Winter terms from 54 gns. Tel: 
Ventnor 309. 

WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK Bote 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Sq 
Bowls, Badminton, and Dancing—all free to residents, 
150 rooms (many with private baths), and_ sel 
contained suites. Central heating. Moderate inclusive 





terms. Weybridge 1190. 
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